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TALES FROM THE AMUR VALLEY. 


I. A. LOpaATIN. 


1. GoLrp1 TALEs. 


This collection of Goldi folklore was gathered from the native popu- 
lation of the Amur and its tributaries, the Ussury and the Tunguska. 
From 1913 to 1925 I made seven trips into the native country of the 
Goldi. My starting points were three cities: Khabarovsk, Vladivostok, 
and Nikolayevsk on the Amur, because I happened to live for different 
periods of time in each of these larger cities of the Russian Far East 
during the mentioned twelve years. I have noted in the beginning of 
each story by whom it was told to me and at what particular place the 
story was recorded. 

The Goldi are typical people of the Tungus group. They are very similar 
to the Manchu in their language, but while the latter invaded China, 
conquered it and established their own Manchu dynasty, the Goldi have 
remained in the basin of the lower Amur and are still living a primitive 
life. 

The chief occupations of the Goldi are fishing and hunting. Their dwell- 
ings are tents made of poles covered with bark of trees. Three types of 
tent are most common: conical, semi-spherical and ridge roofed. Accord- 
ing to season the Goldi migrate from one place to another, and therefore 
they may be called semi-sedentary people. The Goldi know nothing 
about agriculture and have no domestic animals except dogs. They do 
not make pottery but use vessels made of birch bark and are extremely 
skillful in basketry. They make their dress of fish skin and ornament 
it richly with elaborate designs. For transportation they use sledges 
drawn by dogs, skis and boats. 

Social organization of the Goldi is a loose type, but still there are 
clans with such totemic features as the worship of ancestral bears and 
tigers. Polygamy, more especially in the form of the levirate, is exten- 
sively practiced among the Goldi. Primitive communism plays an 
outstanding role in the life of these people, especially in the matter of 
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food supply and housing. As to their religion, worship of ancestors 
and shamanism are notable features. 

The Goldi have been subjected to Chinese influence, which is especi- 
ally noticeable in their decorative art, folklore and religion. As has 
already been said, the Goldi have no domestic animals except dogs, 
but in their art and folklore several domestic animals play roles. The 
figure of a cock is the favorite motive in decoration and horses are often 
mentioned in tales. The introduction of these domestic animals into 
Goldi folklore and art has been made by the Chinese and all such animals 
have the same mythological significance as they have among the 
Chinese. For the last fifty years the Goldi have also been subjected to 
a profound Russian cultural influence. 


I 

On the banks of the Amur, in a deep forest there stood a hut. It 
appeared to be uninhabited although it was completely furnished, even 
to a small covered cradle which stood on a bench. Once two Goldi 
hunters came upon the hut. On entering and seeing no one they were 
about to uncover the cradle when there issued from it, an unearthly 
piercing shriek. The two hunters were greatly frightened. “‘Let us go 
from here,”’ said one. “It must be the devil himself,’”’ said the other, 
and they fled from the place. 

On the following day there came to the hut the valiant chief Margo. 
He looked all through the hut and saw that the owners were absent. 
He decided to spend the night there. He made a fire, cooked some food, 
ate it, and was just on the point of lying down to sleep when suddenly 
there arose from the crib the blood-curdling scream. Margo was not 
frightened. He walked over to the cradle and uncovered it. In the 
cradle lay a baby boy. Margo took him up in his arms; the infant began 
to scratch him with great ferocity. “This is no ordinary infant but a 
shaman,” thought Margo and, placing the infant back in the cradle, 
he lay down to sleep. In the morning Margo again cooked his repast, 
fed the infant and prepared to depart. When he was ready to leave he 
said to the child, “When you are grown, go to my hut which stands on 
a great cliff beside which flows a river of blood. There lives my wife. 
She will take care of you. And now farewell,” and Margo departed. 

The child began to weep and said to himself, ‘How much longer am 
I to be an infant? I wish to grow big, to walk and to swim in the river.” 
Gathering all his strength he braced his head against the head of the 
cradle and his feet against the footboard and pulling himself out to his 
full stature he tore it asunder. Quickly he rose to his feet and dis- 
covered that he was able to walk. ‘“Where shall I go?” he asked himself. 
“Shall I follow the valiant Margo or shall I go in search of his hut?” 


1 Told by shaman Koya. Goldi camp Mukhu on the Amur River, 50 miles 
from the city of Khabarovsk. 
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After some thought he bounded out of doors and rushed to the hut 
of the chief Margo. He ran inside and climbed up the post which sup- 
ported the hut and clung there. Margo’s wife lifted him down and said, 
“It will take more than an ordinary woman to nurse you, and you will 
need more than one shirt the way you tear at this one. Go to my mother. 
She is a giantess and requires three beds to sleep on, and in each of her 
breasts there is as much milk as is in the breasts of a hundred ordinary 
women.” 

The infant sped to the place directed. He soon arrived at the hut of 
the giantess and told her who had sent him. “Long have I awaited you,” 
said Maiza-mama, the giantess. ‘“Thirty years you have lain in that 
cradle. My breasts have filled with milk and there was no one to suckle 
them.’ Taking out one of her breasts she offered it to the infant who 
seized it with both hands and sucked it dry. She then offered him the 
other breast which he also emptied, and at once he grew so tall that his 
clothes tore apart. ‘“‘Now you are a powerful chief. Your name is 
Alhoo and there is no one who can equal your strength and speed. 
Return to my daughter. There you will find something to occupy you.” 

Alhoo changed himself into a mosquito and returned to the hut of 
Margo’s wife. Here he resided for a few days. But one day he noticed 
that the woman looked sad and her eyes were red as if from much 
weeping. ‘““Why are you sad and why do you weep?” asked Alhoo. 
“T have learned that my husband Margo has fallen into the net of the 
giant Moohan who has hung him over a fire.”’ “I will free him,’’ Alhoo 
assured her. ‘“‘Moohan is a powerful giant. Who knows whether you 
will be able to overcome him? But you desire to help me in my mis- 
fortune. Let us hurry. I will make you an iron bird inside of which you 
may fly there.’’ And indeed she soon had ready a large iron bird. Alhoo 
got inside and pushed his arms into the wings. “Do not sit on the tree 
tops. Only on the stumps or underneath the trees may you sit,” 
cautioned Margo’s wife. 

Away flew Alhoo into the clouds. All day he flew and when night 
came he dropped down to rest. He lay down under a tree and was just 
about to fall asleep when he heard a groaning above him. He looked 
up, and high in the tree top he saw two ducks weeping and lamenting. 
They had fallen into the net of Moohan. Full of pity for the birds, he 
decided to free them. He flew to the top of the tree and struck the net 
a great blow with his wings. The net tore apart and the birds flew out, 
thanking their deliverer in a human voice, for they were two women 
shamans who had been changed into ducks. The birds then flew away 
and Alhoo said to himself, ““Why should I sit on the ground and fear 
the nets of Moohan ?” 

The following evening he proceeded to make his bed on top of a tall 
tree and at once realized that he had fallen into the net. F :erting all his 
great strength he tried to disengage himself but to no avail. At night 
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Moohan arrived. When he saw the huge bird he said: “Over my campfire 
hangs the chief Margo and now I have caught Alhoo. Here indeed is 
something to gratify my appetite. I shall eat them both and I'll begin 
on Alhoo.” Raising high his huge stone axe he struck at Alhoo. But 
Alhoo threw himself to one side and the blow cut open the net. Then 
Alhoo flew out. He leaped on Moohan’s back, and with one blow of his 
iron bill he smote open the giant’s head, and Moohan fell dead. 

Then Alhoo flew down, and as he felt hungry he seized a rabbit and 
roasted it. Having made a supper of the rabbit he prepared to go to 
sleep, when suddenly Juli, the protecting spirit of his house, leaped out 
from the flames of his camp fire. ‘““Why did you not heed the warning 
of the good woman ?”’ asked the spirit, “Not only did you almost lose 
your life but you have lost a great deal of time. Give me the iron bird. 
I myself shall fly.”” Saying this the Juli leaped into the bird and disap- 
peared. ““What am I to do? I cannot walk there,’’ pondered Alhoo. Then 
he dove into the water and in a moment had turned himself into a 
salmon. 

Alhoo swam under the ice-covered Amur in the form of a large salmon. 
He swam a great distance and at last found an ice hole. Leaping through 
it he once again became a young chief. He came out on the bank and 
saw a large village before him. Coming closer, Alhoo recognized it was 
the village of Moohan and there in an iron net hung his grandfather, 
Margo. The old man was barely alive. Greatly enraged, Alhoo killed 
most of the inhabitants of the village. He spared the lives of only a 
few and ordered these to attend to the needs of the aged Margo. Then 
changing himself into a gadfly he flew away. 

Alhoo flew far until he came to an immense tree stripped bare of 
leaves. Under it were heaps of human bones and human hair. “Here 
one may learn much that is interesting,” thought Alhoo and he con- 
cealed himself under the tree. He had not been there long when he 
saw a great many birds which settled on the tree and began to talk 
among themselves. He listened while they talked of the wicked Der- 
geri who was to come there soon dragging with him a young maiden, 
the sister of Ker-Alda from whom he had stolen her. Having said this 
the birds quickly flew away. Alhoo remained concealed, waiting. 

At midnight, Dergeri came up dragging the young girl. He sat down 
on a branch of the tree but it broke under him. He then moved to 
another which broke also. He sat down on a third and it began to 
crackle. ‘““What does this mean?” bellowed Dergeri wrathfully. ‘‘Often 
have I sat here and nothing like this has ever happened before.’’ The 
maiden wept and said, ‘““Hurry. Do not torture me by this delay.” 
“T will eat you,’ thundered the man eater, ‘‘and no one shall prevent 
me. There is only one as strong as I, and he is but a boy who has lain 
in his cradle for thirty years, and he is not yet grown.” Just then 
Alhoo leaped out from his hiding place and said, ‘What abominabie 
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beast is this which steals young maidens?” The man eater sprang 
at Alhoo, but Alhoo thrust a stick in his eye and gouged it out. The 
man eater dropped to the ground where Alhoo began beating him with 
his club. But the man eater, gathering all his strength, managed to get 
away from the place, turning back to shout defiantly, ““Dare follow me 
to my hut.’”’ The maiden thanked her deliverer and asked him, ‘““How 
can you take me back to my parents?” “I cannot take you to them,” 
replied Alhoo. The maiden burst out weeping, but Alhoo calmed her. 
Then he spat into the wound which the man eater had made in her 
arm and it healed over. Then Alhoo broke off a branch and placed the 
maiden upon it, saying to her, “Fly home on this. If you wish to stop 
anywhere strike it three times with your finger.’’ The maiden flew away. 

Alhoo turned into a gadfly and flew in the opposite direction. Long 
he flew until he came to a rocky cliff where stood a hut. He entered the 
hut and found there only a palsied old woman. The old crone sighed 
and groaned, ‘I shall die soon.” But Alhoo only replied, “Die then, it 
will be no sin of mine.”’ And he took some food which he cooked and 
ate. He lay down to sleep, but as soon as the fire died down he went 
to the bed of the old woman and lay with her. When he awoke in the 
morning he saw beside him instead of an old hag a beautiful young 
maiden. She laughed and asked him, ‘“‘How did you know that I was 
young and beautiful ?’’ ‘I recognized your deceit by your eyes,’’ Alhoo 
replied. The maiden was known as Sakhari and she was a great sha- 
man. Alhoo lived with her nine days and she became his wife, but 
on the tenth day he prepared to depart. Then his wife warned him 
against Dergeri saying: ‘He is very cunning, he will appear to be weak 
and pitiful so that you may be moved to pity for him. But do not 
believe him. He has three daughters who are powerful shamans. They 
will attempt to beguile you and then they will kill you. Go, and remember 
my warning. I shall come frequently and assist you.”’ Alhoo became 
a gadfly once more and flew away. He saw no one on his journey until the 
twenty first day when he noticed an imposing hut. He flew in the direc- 
tion of the hut, when there came out of it three young women. When 
he resumed his natural appearance they came up to him and invited 
him to enter their dwelling. To this he assented but when he looked 
behind the store-house he saw there his wife Sakhari. “This is the hut 
of Dergeri,”’ she whispered to him. “You may eat what you please 
but do not drink any vodka.”’ 

As soon as she had told him this, she vanished and Alhoo entered the 
hut. Here stood a table set with a great variety of food and much 
vodka. Two of the young women began to serve him. He ate heartily 
but when they offered him the vodka he refused saying: “I have never 
had even a drop.” They insisted all the more that he take a drink. 
He seized the cup of vodka and threw it over the two women and at 
once they burst into flames which spread to the entire hut. Alhoo 
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once again resumed the shape of a gadfly and flew out through a small 
round opening in the wall. 

Away flew Alhoo until he came upon a grave in which something 
appeared to be moving. He stopped for he heard a voice in the grave 
pleading: “Take me out of this grave. They buried me alive. I was 
not dead. I was only in a deep sleep.”” Alhoo uncovered the grave and 
there arose from it a beautiful young woman. She invited him to her 
hut and asked him to spend the night with her. He was just about to 
consent when he looked behind him and beheld his wife Sakhari who 
whispered to him, ‘“This is the third daughter of Dergeri and she wants 
to beguile you so that she may kill you. Do not lie with her. One of her 
hands is badly swollen. Strike that hand and she will die.” 

Saying this she vanished. Alhoo went to the woman and asked, 
“Why is your hand bandaged?” She replied, ““Because it hurts me.” 
“Let me bandage it better for you,” said Alhoo. Coming up closer 
to her he struck the bandaged hand, and at once he lost consciousness, 
When he came to himself he found himself on the bank of a large lake. 
His wife Sakhari soon came to him and said, ““Why were you not more 
careful? It was necessary to hold her other hand when you struck the 
bandaged one, but as you did not do this she struck you a blow which 
hurled you over two lakes.” 

Then Sakhari struck Alhoo on the back of the head and once more 
he was hurled through the air and dropped at the very spot where he 
had first seen the grave. Here he met the same maiden and again she 
invited him into her hut. He accepted her invitation and prepared to 
go with her but before him arose Sakhari who said, ‘“This is the very 
same daughter of Dergeri. She will lead you to her hut and there she will 
banquet you. There is no danger anywhere except in the chopsticks. Do 
not eat with them, break them.”’ And Sakhari vanished. 

Alhoo returned to the maiden who asked, ‘‘Where have you been so 
long?” “I watched some birds which flew over head,” replied Alhoo. 
They entered the hut. The maiden set a table before him and brought 
all sorts of delicate foods, but she gave him chopsticks instead of a 
spoon. Alhoo partook of the liquids but avoided using the chopsticks. 
“Why don’t you use your chopsticks, eat some meat,”’ the maiden urged. 
Then he seized his knife and struck the chopsticks with it. At the same 
instant in place of the chopsticks there lay on thefloor two serpents which 
had been cut asunder and which were hissing and writhing on the floor. 
Alhoo quickly cut them into pieces. With a wild shriek the maiden threw 
a burning fire brand at him but he leaped aside and attempted to seize 
her. At that moment her father Dergeri showed himself and at once 
a terrible fight ensued between the two giants. Flames shot out from 
the head of Dergeri. Long the two giants fought. At last Alhoo bethought 
himself to spit with all his might into the fire which issued from the 
head of his antagonist. And at once Dergeri fell. Alhoo rushed up to 
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him and gouged out his eyes and ran his sword through the man-eater’s 
abdomen. After that he caught the fleeing daughter of Dergeri and 
killed her. 

And Alhoo turned into a gadfly and flew on. He flew and flew. 
Finally he saw two giants fighting. They were Gochenda, a giant two 
hundred and ten feet tall, and Nandada, who was only forty-nine feet. 
The giants had fought already for several years. Alhoo resumed his 
own gigantic stature and coming between the two he pushed them apart. 
Gochenda threw himself at Alhoo but Alhoo struck with his sword into 
the very heart of the giant who fell back and died. Then Nandada bowed 
low before Alhoo and said: ‘“Thank you, Alhoo, you saved me from 
a great danger. Take my daughter as a reward.” They went to the 
hut of Nandada. Here Alhoo married his daughter, stayed with her 
nine days and resumed his journey. 

Alhoo flew and flew till he came upon a hut. On approaching closer 
he beheld there Dienda, the maiden whom he rescued from the man 
eater Dergeri. She was glad to see him and prepared to entertain and 
feed him. Soon her brother, the powerful giant Kichalda arrived. He 
gave him his sister in marriage and all three lived in the same hut. 

Thus they lived for some time and it became wearisome to the two 
giants to stay in one place. They left Dienda at home and themselves 
sailed down the Amur. Soon they saw the large village of Irgen. As 
they approached the village, Sakhari, the first wife of Alhoo, flew up 
to them in the guise of a duck and spoke to Alhoo. “There are three 
old giants living h*=, Lonto, Selgo and Nelho. Thirty years ago these 
three killed your father. Now the time has arrived for you to avenge 
your father’s death.” 

Having said this the duck flew away and Alhoo and Kichalda went 
into the village. Hearing of the arrival of two strangers the three giants 
sent their slave to meet them, not knowing the strangers were giants 
also. The slave walked up to the arrivals and boasted: ‘“What shall 
I do with such little fellows. I will eat them like flies.” But as soon as 
he came closer Alhoo struck him on the arm and at once it fell off. The 
slave attempted to kick but Alhoo struck his leg and it too fell off. Then 
Alhoo struck his neck and the trunk fell in one direction while the head 
bounded up and then fell into the hut where the three giants were 
sitting. 

“Why does our slave throw in to us the head of one of the arrivals ?”’ 
asked Selgo. But the head spoke and related everything which had 
occurred. Then Lento arose from the table and began a combat with 
Kichalda. Seven days they fought and Kichalda killed him. Then 
out came the giant Selgo who engaged in combat with Kichalda. For 
seven months they fought. Kichalda killed him. At last the giant Nelho 
came out and he continued the combat with Kichalda. Three years 
they fought and at last Kichalda feli dead. Then Alhoo threw himself 
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at Nelho. Many years they fought without pausing to rest. At last 
Sakhari wife of Alhoo flew up in the form of a duck and said: ‘“We have 
not yet found the ergeni (soul) of this giant and if we are not able to 
find it, it will be impossible to kill him. Continue in your combat and 
I shall fly to the assistance of your wives in their search for his ergeni.” 

Alhoo fought the giant seven years longer. All their blood had run 
out through their wounds and they were scarcely able to hold themselves 
up on their feet. At last the duck returned and said to Alhoo: “In this 
small bagI have hisergeni. Catch it and do not let it drop onthe ground.” 
Alhoo seized the bag which the duck threw to him and taking out the 
ergeni he showed it to the giant saying: ‘“What is this?” “It is that which 
if a youth finds it he must give to an old man,” replied the giant. Then 
Alhoo pulls off the left arm of the ergeni and at once the left arm of 
Nelho drops off. He pulls off the right arm and Nelho’s right arm drops. 
He pulls off the head and the giant’s head rolls off the trunk. 

Having finished with the giants Alhoo walked up to the dead Kichalda 
and pondered on how bring him back to life. He threw the body high 
in the air and where it struck the Kichalda became once more alive. Then 
Alhoo and Kichalda entered the hut of the three giants. Here they 
discovered two maidens, the giant Nelho’s daughters. The two heroes 
married giantesses. Alhoo took to himself Taiman and Kichalda her 
sister Soeman. Then they divided the village between them. Here 
they lived nine days and then taking their wives and all the people 
they sailed further down the Amur. 

They sailed and sailed and came upon a large village which belonged 
to a very strong giant Seleko. As they were about to sail past the village, 
Seleko came out and in a thunderous voice shouted: ‘‘Who goes there? 
Come to us, you cannot escape.”’ “‘What a powerful voice,” said Alhoo. 
“We shall take him and place him on the bow of our boat. There he 
may shout all he pleases.’’ Saying this Alhoo motioned with his hand 
and in a flash Seleko was hurled through the air and fell on the bow 
of the boat where he stuck as if glued. He shrieked with all his might 
but could not get away. The two heroes took Seleko’s wives and all 
his people and traveled on. 

Thus they traveled three days and saw in the distance the village 
which belonged to the giant Mergen. He saw them and while they were 
still a long way off shouted to them: ‘‘Who dares to go past me? Come 
on shore and measure your strength with me.” ‘“What sharp eyes he 
has,’”’ says Alhoo. “‘We will take him and put him on the mast. He 
shall look ahead and recognize all who come to meet us.”’ Alhoo motioned 
with his hand and Mergen found himself at once on the top of the mast. 
The two heroes took all his wives and people with them and sailed on. 

Once the two heroes decided to spend the night on an island in the 
middle of the Amur. During the night Taiman, the wife of Alhoo, called 
out in her sleep and woke everyone with her cries. When they asked 
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her why she cried thus she related to them a terrible dream she had had. 
“T saw,” she said, “‘that we were sailing down the Amur when suddenly 
a wind blew from below and threw our boats against a cliff. They 
broke and we were all drowned.” 

They quieted her and returned to sleep and in the morning journeyed 
on. But they had not gone half a day when a strong wind arose from 
below. Their boats were thrown from wave to wave and finally were 
dashed to pieces against the cliffs. All were drowned except Alhoo. He 
alone was cast ashore where he lay unconscious. When he regained 
consciousness, he heard someone calling him: ‘“‘Why have you forgotten 
me? I fed you when you were a helpless babe.’’ The voice was coming 
up from the bottom of the river so Alhoo turned himself into a fish and 
dove into the water. Here he saw a fine large hut, in which lived Moodur- 
han with his daughter Mooke. ‘‘Why have you forgotten me?’ asked 
the old man. ‘‘Forgive me, I cannot remember what happened in my 
childhood,” apologized Alhoo. ‘I forgive you,’ Moodurhan replied. 
“Here is my daughter. Accept her as a gift. All your people have 
been saved; they are alive and well.’”’ Alhoo looked around and saw 
that the cliffs were gone. Kichalda, their wives and people were 
sailing down the Amur toward him. When he entered the boat he saw 
that Mooke, daughter of Moodurhan was also among his wives. They 
all sailed together and the boats now turned in the direction of the hut 
in which Alhoo had lain 30 years as a babe. The hut was very old and 
ready to fall apart. Alhoo motioned with his hand and in its place 
appeared a new and large hut. Then Alhoo began to run around this 
hut and wherever his feet touched there sprang up a hut, and in this 
way a large village was formed. In this village Alhoo and Kichalda 
lived with all their wives and all their slaves. 

Thus they lived happily for a long time until suddenly Alhoo fell 
ill. He grew worse and worse and no one was able to help him although 
the shamans held their rites over him day and night. Suddenly the 
spirit Juli appeared and asked ‘‘Is it necessary that this man should die? 
Beat the tambourines and dance faster!’’ At that instant Alhoo lost 
consciousness. When he revived he felt that someone was anointing 
him with oil. He at once grew better. 

He climbed up a high mountain from which he saw all the spirits 
who had protected his vanquished enemies. They snarled and gnashed 
their teeth but were unable to get to him. When he looked behind him 
he saw the hut of Maiza-mama at whose breast he had fed when a baby. 
Alhoo felt very happy and ran to her. She received him kindly and 
told him: ‘“You are now a great shaman. If aman die in the morning 
you will be able to bring him back to life by evening and if he die at 
evening you will resurrect him in the morning.”” She then presented 
him with a tambourine and a cap. Then Alhoo, singing a shaman’s song, 
returned over the mountain tops to his home. There everyone was 
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looking for him. When they saw him they asked: ‘Where have you 
been? You lay here almost dead, when suddenly Juli appeared and 
then you both vanished.’’ Alhoo related in detail all that had happened 
to him. After that he was completely recovered and lived happily. 
Once there came to see Alhoo a certain man. He bowed low as he 
entered the door, he bowed again in the center of the room, and finally 
saluted reverently at Alhoo’s feet and said: “You are a great shaman 
and can resurrect the dead. Come to our house and bring back to life 
our Jabjal Mergen.” ‘““Go home,” replied Alhoo, “I shall be there soon.” 
The messenger went home. Alhoo turned into a gadfly and got there 
ahead of him. He flew into the hut where the dead man lay but no 
one noticed him. The messenger returned and told about his visit 
with Alhoo. At that instant Alhoo resumed his natural appearance and 
they beheld him and begged him to bring the dead man back to life. 
He ordered his drum to be warmed and bade all those present to dance. 
Then he took the drum in his hands and after he had sung nine songs 
and danced around the hut nine times Jabjal Mergen came to life. 
Everbody was happy and the resurrected Jabjal thanked Alhoo and 
gave him his daughter in marriage. Alhoo went home alone and Jabjal 
brought the bride to him later. And they all lived happy and rich. 


II.} 


There once lived a bold fellow whose name was Mergo. He scorned 
to go hunting in the company of others, preferring to stalk his game 
alone and unaided. He never returned empty handed from his hunting 
trips. And all of Mergo’s neighbors feared and respected him. One day 
when Mergo returned from the hunt he found a stranger lying on his 
bed. The stranger was dressed in a silver coat which shone like the sun 
and his hair was of the same silvery color. ‘“Who can it be?” thought 
Mergo. ‘God or devil?”’ He finally decided it was a devil and was about 
to slay him but just as he raised his spear the man in the silver coat 
spoke to him, saying: ‘‘Fool! I had heard that you were a brave and 
clever Gold. You pleased me and I decided to reward you with my 
silver coat. It would have given you great strength. Never will this 
coat wear out, and he who wears it shall never grow old or sick, nor 
shall he die. But you wished to kill me, so you shall receive only this 
sword — but remember this: if you lose it you shall die.’’ Having said 
this, the mysterious stranger disappeared leaving the sword. Mergo 
took it with him frequently while hunting. 

It happened once that Mergo went to a funeral feast. Long the host 
feasted his guests with food and drink and after every one from the 
youngest to the oldest had partaken of the drinking they began to 





1 Told by Pavel Beldi on the Tunguska River, 40 miles from the city of 
Khabarovsk. 
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make fun of Mergo saying: “You pass among us as a very brave man 
but never have you been in a soo soo!. Lower on the Amur there is 
such a village. All the inhabitants are dead because the evil spirits have 
appeared, and their corpes lie around unburied. If you are a brave man 
indeed, go there, and bring back something to show you have been there.”’ 

Mergo did not wish to appear a coward so he decided to go to the 
soo soo. He harnessed his best dogs to a sled and departed. He arrived 
at night. He walked into the nearest hut and heard the evil spirits. 
He took out his flint and steel and attempted to strike a light and in 
each corner the evil spirits did likewise. Finally, Mergo made a light 
and he saw that the place was full of evil spirits. He grew terribly 
afraid, but felt that he must go further and take some thing as proof of 
his visit. But as soon as he sat down on the sled and urged the dogs on, 
something seized the sled from behind and stopped it. Mergo remembered 
his sword and seizing it he struck with all his might behind him ; something 
fell, and the sled shot forward. 

Mergo arrived home where the neighbors were already awaiting him: 
They looked at the back of the sled and were terrified; there on the back 
lay two hands of iron. “What kind of hands are these?” they asked 
Mergo. He told all that had happened. Long the neighbors marveled 
and praised Mergo for his bravery and daring. The iron hands they 
hung over the smoke hut, where they hung exactly three years. Then 
they disappeared and at the same time Mergo’s sword disappeared and 
he himself died suddenly. 


EE. 


There once lived two brothers. Their parents were dead and they 
lived alone in their hut. The elder was twenty years old and the younger 
five. The elder went hunting every day and brought all kinds of game 
but the younger stayed at home. He was lonesome when he was left 
alone in the hut and he begged his brother to take him hunting. But 
the older brother would not take him along because he was too small. 
Once when the little brother cried and begged to be taken hunting his 
older brother said, “If you awake early tomorrow morning I shall take 
you along.”” The younger took his brother’s clothing and covered him- 
self with it when he went to sleep. He thought that when his brother 
would take his clothing he would surely awaken. 

In the morning the older brother got up, gathered all his hunting 
equipment, cooked and ate breakfast, leaving some on a low shelf for 
his brother. And that his little brother might not be so lonesome he 
made him some toys, a wooden bear and a grass tiger. Then he care- 
fully took his clothing off the sleeping boy and departed. 

' A deserted village believed by the Goldi to be inhabited by evil spirits 
which feed on human flesh. 
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When the little fellow awoke and found his brother gone, he wept. 
Long he wept, but as he became hungry he started looking for something 
to eat. And when he found what his brother had set aside for him he 
ate it. Then he played with his new toys. But at last he grew tired 
of this and fell asleep. Through his dreams the boy heard a strange 
knocking on the roof of the hut but he was not able to awake. The noise 
was made by a huge bird with powerful wings and beak. Very quietly 
she stole into the hut and seeing no one around she seized the sleeping 
child and flew up over the trees. 

It happened that the bird had to fly over the hut of a certain Orochee 
hunter of great strength. The hunter heard the noise made by the evil 
bird as it flew. He walked out of the hut and saw that it had a child 
in its claws. ‘“The father and mother will weep for the youngster,” 
he thought, and ran into his hut for a bow and arrow. Aiming at the 
bird he shot an arrow, but missed and the bird rose higher and disap- 
peared from sight. 

Long flew the bird with the child. At last she saw a dense forest and 
wished to rest herself. She flew down and settled on a tall tree and she 
thought, ‘““Where shall I lay the youngster? If I leave him here he may 
fall and kill himself and if I put him on the ground some hungry animal 
may drag him off.’’ The bird finally decided to lay him under a high 
fir tree while she herself flew away in search of food. 

The little boy slept a long time, but at last the hot sun shone straight 
into his eyes and he awoke, and he looked around him and began to 
weep. Two ducks flew up and began to circle above him. Said one, 
“Whose little boy is that, and who brought him here?” Said the other, 
“If some animal brought him here we must not touch him.’’ But the 
first turned over in the air and at once she became a young and beautiful 
girl. She came up to the little boy and said kindly: ‘‘Come with me, 
little one.’’ And the boy stopped crying and took her hand. She led 
him to her hut. But on the following day she fell seriously ill and her 
older sister came up to the little boy and said, ‘My sister pitied you 
and brought you here and now you will not help her.” ‘‘How can I help 
her?” said the boy. “I cannot heal.’”’ ‘Go up the river,” said the girl. 
“Not far from here lives a shaman. Bring her here,’ she continued. 

The boy got into a boat and sailed away. Soon he beheld a hut. 
He walked in and asked the shaman to go with him and perform her 
rites. The shaman went with him and performed her ceremony. 
Finally she said, ‘‘Far from here on an island down the river is a high 
mountain and in the mountain is a dark cavern. Go into this cavern 
and kill two snakes, male and female. On your return trip kill the wild 
boar which shall cross your path. Then catch the blood of the boar in 
one cup and the snake blood in another and bring them both here and 
we shall perform one more ceremony.”’ The boy went down the river 
and in a few days he returned with a cup of snakes’ blood and a cup of 
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boar’s blood. And again the shaman danced her dances and sang 
her songs. And when she struck her drum loudly for the last time the 
sick girl arose from the bed entirely well. 

The boy married her and they lived very well. But once his wife said 
to him, ‘“Today my father will fight your brother. We must separate 
them that they may not kill each other.’”’ The husband and wife went 
forth to meet the older brother. They had not gone half a day when 
they came upon him fighting the wife’s father. ‘““Why are you silent ?”’ 
asked the wife of her husband. ‘‘My brother does not know me,” said 
her husband; but he called out “Brother, why are you fighting?” ‘““Who 
are you and why do you call me brother?’’ Then the younger brother 
related how the bird had stolen him and how a certain girl had saved him. 
“What girl saved you?” asked the older brother. ‘Here she is,’’ said 
his brother pointing to her, “I have married her.”’ “She is my daughter,” 
shouted the old man. ‘‘If she is your daughter,’’ said the older brother, 
we have nothing to fight over.’ Then they made peace between them 
and went to the hut of the younger brother. Here they drank much 
vodka and lived together for many years. 

But once the older brother called the younger to him saying, “Come 
brother, we shall talk things over.’’ Taking his brother aside he said, 
“Let us wrestle; you use both hands and I shall use one.’’ The younger 
brother wrestled his brother with all his might but could not throw him. 
“Let us try it again tomorrow,” said the older. The next day they 
wrestled again but still the younger could not overcome his brother 
though he used both hands and the older used but one. Again the older 
brother said, ‘“‘Let us try again tomorrow.”’ The third day the younger 
brother had acquired enough strength so that he was able to overcome 
his brother. Then spoke the older brother saying: ‘Tomorrow, we 
shall make you proper clothing, a bow and spear, and you shall go with 
me. I am going to fight an entire village.” 

Early the next morning the older brother began to hammer out an 
iron shirt and breeches for his young brother. All day he worked and 
by evening everything was ready. But when the younger brother put 
on his iron clothes he could not hold up the weight of them and fell down. 
Then the older brother grew angry and said, ““Go to your woman; let 
her sew you a leather suit.’’ The wife of the younger brother sewed all 
day and by evening his clothes were ready. The next day each brother 
dressed in his suit of clothes and took his weapons. They departed 
together. 

Long they walked through the forest until they came to where the 
road forked. The road on the right was smooth and well tramped down 
but the road on the left was rocky and overgrown with high grass. 
“Let us sit and smoke awhile,” suggested the older brother. So they 
sat down and smoked their pipes. Then spoke the older, ‘“You, brother, 
follow the left road. Although it is rough to walk upon there are fewer 
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people living along that way. I shall follow the right road where there 
are more people.” 

The brothers continued each on his road. Suddenly the younger 
heard a terrible racket behind him. He ran back and saw that his 
brother was running and that his legs sank up to the knees into the 
ground, which caused that terrible noise. The younger brother went 
back on his own road and continued farther. At last he came to a hut. 
He walked in and said to the owner of the hut, “Come out and fight.” 
The owner seized his spear and they entered into combat. But the 
younger brother quickly slew his adversary. He went further until he 
came to another hut. He went in and sat down without saying a word. 
In the hut sat two men drinkling vodka. One of them spoke to him 
saying, ““Who are you and what do you want? If you come with good 
intent speak up, but if your intentions are evil then come and we shall 
fight you.’’ Then the younger brother seized his spear and the two men 
did likewise and they started to fight. The wife of the younger brother 
turned into a bird and flew to his assistance. And he quickly slew first 
one then the other of his antagonists and continued on his journey. 

For a long time he saw nothing on his road but about dinner time he 
beheld another hut. As before, he walked in and sat down without 
saying a word. There were three men drinking vodka. “‘Who are you, 
and what intent brings you here, good or evil?” asked one of the three. 
The younger brother did not reply but he seized his spear. ‘“You came 
to fight, then let us fight,” and all three threw themselves at the younger 
brother. One of them he slew very soon but with the other two he was 
not so successful. Then his wife came to help him in the form of a bird 
but even her assistance availed him but little. ‘‘Ah,”’ cried the younger 
brother, “if only my brother were here.”” And as soon as he had spoken 
these words his brother appeared and asked, ‘“Who is the stronger here ?” 
And the younger brother pointed to his adversaries. Then the older 
brother seized one of them with his right hand and the other with his 
left and hit their two heads together with such force that they fell off. 
He turned to his younger brother and said to him: ‘‘You cannot fight; 
besides, your wife is expecting a child. Take her home and on the way 
get a snake skin and the skin of a wild boar. From the snake skin make 
a hut and lay the boar’s skin on the floor. Let your wife give birth to 
a son in that hut.” 

The younger brother turned back with his wife. On the way they saw 
a huge snake. He killed the snake and skinned it and they went on. 
Then in the brush he saw a wild boar which he killed and skinned also. 
Then they chose a suitable place and built a hut which they covered 
with the snake skin, and the boar’s skin they laid on the floor. 

The husband left his wife in the hut and went hunting, but every day 
he came back to see how his wife was. ‘““Why do you come every day,” 
said his wife. ‘““Do not come back now until the third day.”” The hus- 
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band waited three days and came back to the hut but his wife was gone. 
Long he searched for her but he could not find her and not until several 
days had passed did she come to him. ‘““Where have you been?”’ asked 
the man. “‘I have been in my father’s hut where our son was born. 
But his body is made of iron and I had to cut open my abdomen.” 
Then the man asked ‘“‘Where is my son?” “As soon as breath was 
blown into him he grew up at once and went to seek your brother,” 
replied the wife. 

The nephew searched a long time for his uncle. At last he came to a 
large hut. He went in, and there he found a giant drinking vodka with 
his companions. The nephew sat down near the door without speaking. 
“Who are you?” asked the giant. ‘““Why do you come here? If you 
come to fight then first try on my iron coat.” The nephew put on his 
uncle’s iron coat and the giant recognized him at once. “This is my 
nephew,”’ he shouted joyfully. 

Long they drank together and drank up much vodka. Then the 
uncle and the nephew departed together. They traveled over the 
country a long time and the number of those whom they slew was great. 
And when at last the nephew returned home, he went hunting and 
brought back many sables. Nor was there a lack of meat or fish in his 
hut. And they all lived long and happily. 


Iv.} 

There lived two brothers; their parents had been dead so long that 
neither of the brothers remembered them. They did all their work 
themselves and frequently went hunting, always bringing back many 
different kinds of game. But one day the elder failed to return from the 
forest. The younger brother having waited three days in vain for his 
brother’s return decided to seek him. After a long search Mergo, the 
younger brother, at last came upon the tracks of his lost brother and 
followed him. 

Turning now to the left and now to the right Mergo finally came out 
in a small meadow and there found his brother lying dead, killed by 
a tiger. Mergo wept bitterly. He had not been weeping long when a 
kite flew near and began to circle low over him. Mergo looked up at 
the kite and the bird spoke to him in a woman’s voice: ‘““Why do you 
weep? Sorrow cannot help you. It is better to go to a shaman; 
she will bring him back to life.’’ Mergo was greatly astonished to hear 
the kite speak thus. The bird disappeared at once. Then Mergo broke 
off some branches and covered the body and went off in search of the 
shaman. 





1 Told by Barya, a Goldi, on the bank of the Amur River, 150 miles 
from the city of Khabarovsk. 
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Long he searched for the hut of the shaman but not until the 
third day of his journey did he find a small hut. He walked in and 
bowed low to the shaman. “Who are you?” asked the shaman. “TI do 
not know who my parents were,” replied Mergo. “There were two of 
us but my older brother was killed by a tiger and now I am left alone.” 
“Who sent you to me and how did you find your way here ?’’ asked the 
shaman. “A kite sent me and showed me the way.” “Now I know 
about you,” said the shaman, “and I shall bring your brother back 
to life.’’ “I’ll bring the body here,” said Mergo. “Do not go,’ the 
shaman told him. ‘‘My spirit will bring him here.’’ She put on her 
shamanistic costume, took her drum and began the ritual. After she 
had chanted her prayers and danced around, the dead man appeared 
in the doorway of the hut. She sang another song and danced once more. 
The dead man began to mumble to himself, and in a short while he 
opened his eyes and asked, ““Who brought me back to life?” “This 
great shaman led you back to life,’ Mergo told him. Then the older 
brother knelt before the shaman and thanked her. 

She lifted him up and told the brothers that long ago when they were 
infants a wicked and powerful shaman had killed their father, and taken 
away their mother. Besides their mother they also had a sister living, 
who could turn into a kite and talk with a human voice. It was she 
who had told Mergo how to bring assistance to the older brother. ‘You 
must avenge your father’s death,’ the shaman said. ‘‘Make haste 
while your mother is still living.”” The brothers at once prepared to 
depart but the shaman delayed them saying, “Your enemies are 
powerful shamans and you will not be able to overcome them unless 
you too become shamans.” Then the older brother begged her to make 
him a shaman. She agreed and did all that was necessary for that 
purpose. 

Then the two brothers departed to seek their father’s murderer. 
Long they traveled without seeing anything unusual. At last they came 
to a large hut. They walked in and greeted the occupants of the hut 
but received no reply nor were they asked to be seated. The two brothers 
sat down on the edge of a bench. After a while they decided to leave, 
but suddenly Mergo surmised that these were the enemies whom they 
sought. Then Mergo arose from the bench and walking up to one of 
his hosts railed at him and called him a murderer. Quickly a fight 
broke out between them but in a short time Mergo threw his adversary 
outside and killed him. He also disposed of the second in like manner 
but the third was much more difficult to overcome; arrows and spears 
rebounded from him as from a stone. Mergo fought him ten days and 
ten nights without success. Suddenly the kite appeared above the 
combatants and whispered into Mergo’s ear, ““You cannot kill him no 
matter how long you fight him. Wait, in a while I shall bring the eggs 
which contain his soul.” 
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The kite flew away and Mergo gathered all his strength to continue 
the battle until his sister kite should return. But she was gone a long 
time and both combatants were so weary that they could scarcely 
stand. At last the sister kite returned saying to Mergo: ‘‘Catch this, 
for it will be bad for you if you drop it.”” Mergo seized the little birch- 
bark box and opened it. He saw that it contained two eggs, one black 
and one spotted. Then Mergo laughed saying, ‘“What interesting little 
trick is this which my sister brought? I don’t know what to do with it.” 
“Give them to me,” begged his adversary kneeling before Mergo. But 
Mergo continued his jesting. ‘‘I beg you, return the eggs to me. I will 
help you everywhere, whenever you fight anyone, I shall fly with you 
as a bird and peck out the eyes of your adversary,” promised the kneeling 
watrior. But Mergo would not listen to him. With all his might he 
threw the two eggs against the head of his foe, who fell over dead. 

The two brothers went back into the hut but could not find anything 
to eat. Then said Mergo: “You stay here, brother, and I shall go 
hunting; when I kill a duck I shall bring it here to cook.” And so Mergo 
went hunting, nor was he gone long, returning in a short while with 
several ducks. The brothers cooked dinner, and having eaten lay down 
to sleep on the benches. 

The older brother was soon fast asleep but Mergo slept badly. Sudden- 
ly at midnight he was awakened by someone entering the hut. Then 
he heard women’s voices. One suggested that they eat the remains of the 
dinner but the other demurred. “If we eat this they may not have 
anything themselves tomorrow.” “It doesn’t matter; I shall tell them 
we ate it,”’ replied the first. After they ate what was left they began 
to smoke. “If we use all their tobacco they may have nothing left to 
smoke tomorrow.”’ ‘“‘It doesn’t matter, I shall tell them we smoked it 
up. 

Mergo coughed; then the bolder of the two women said to him. “If 
you are sleeping you will see me in your dreanis, if you are awake you 
shall hear me. You killed your foes and thus avenged your father’s 
death. But their uncle the actual murderer lives up the Amur. He 
has heard of your arrival and has gathered together a hundred shamans 
and a hundred warriors. He awaits you. It will go badly with you; 
but do not fear, for I shall help you.” ‘Who is the other woman ?”’ 
Mergo asked. The spokesman for the two answered him saying, ‘I have 
a wife here for you.” 

Mergo arose from his bed but both women had already disappeared. 
Then Mergo once more lay down to sleep and was almost asleep when 
he heard the sound of a bell. He instantly became wide awake and 
listened. The sound of the bell came closer and closer and finally stop- 
ped. Mergo opened the door of the hut and saw a huge otter stealing 
up to the hut. ‘“The evil animal wishes to kill us,’’ thought Mergo and 
he hid under the blanket first taking his bow and arrows. Mergo lay 

16 
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quiet and through a hole watched the otter slink into the hut very 
quietly and prepare to spring on the brothers. But at that instant, 
Mergo leaped up and shot her through with an arrow. The otter howled 
and ran out of the hut shouting, “I did not eat you this time but if | 
live I shall.” And Mergo knew that the otter was no other than the 
aunt of the three warriors whom he had killed. The two brothers, 
reassured that nothing further threatened them, went to bed and slept 
till morning. Then they prepared to continue their journey. ‘There 
is nothing to be gained traveling together,” Mergo pointed out. “Today 
let us travel in different directions.’’ The older brother agreed and he 
went south while Mergo went north. 

Mergo traveled for a long time. It was almost evening when he still 
had a high mountai to cross. He crawled up on a cliff and suddenly 
felt that he stepped on something. He looked behind and saw that he 
had pushed a rock aside under which appeared a large hole from which 
smoke arose. Suddenly a strange looking little monster leaped out of 
the hole and angrily shouted, ‘“Why did you break my hut?” “T did 
not do it intentionally,’’ Mergo replied. But the monster kept on 
upbraiding him. Finally he said, “I am going to call my father,” and 
disappeared in the hole. Soon after there came out of the hole a man 
thirty feet tall. He also began to revile Mergo. “I will throw you into 
the river,” he angrily shouted at Mergo and threw himself at him. But 
Mergo was ready and began to defend himself; they fought a long time 
and at last Mergo caught him in an unguarded moment and pushed 
him off the cliff into the river below, where he was drowned. 

Mergo sat down to rest and smoke his pipe. Suddenly the water 
in the river rose high with a roar and from the waves appeared an old 
woman. “Thank you, young man,” she said, ‘‘you have fed me. Long 
have I tried to eat him, but was never able to do so until now. He was 
a terrible men-eater. I shall never forget you and wherever you are 
I shall always help you.”’ She lowered herself into the water and Mergo 
finished his pipe and continued his journey. 

He was just wondering where to spend the night when he beheld a 
woman rolling down the hill. He walked up closer and she suggested that 
he too roll down the hill. ‘“You roll down first,’’ Mergo said. The woman 
rolled down, then came back and again tried to persuade Mergo to 
do the same. At last Mergo agreed and rolled down as the woman 
had done. When he came up again the woman begged him to doit 
again. But as soon as he sat down she began to tie him up with strings 
which became heavier and heavier. Then the woman seized a large 
stone hammer and began to strike Mergo on the head. Mergo gathered 
all his strength and broke the strings which bound him. ‘Why did 
you strike me?’’ he asked the woman. She replied, ‘You killed my 
father; but I will not do it any more. Let us go to my hut.” 

Mergo went with her into the hut. She quickly prepared a meal which 
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she set before him. Then they both went to bed. But as soon as Mergo 
touched the bed he fell into a deep sleep. When at last he awoke, the 
entire hut was squeaking strangely and the woman was gone. Mergo 
lit a fire and tried to open the door but though he pushed with all his 
might it would not open. Suddenly he heard the voice of his kite-sister 
saying: “It was very bad that you listened to the evil spirit witch. 
She drew a hut on the cliff which she turned into a real hut; she placed 
you in this and went away. Now the hut is turning into stone and soon 
you will be buried inside the cliff. But I shall try to break open the 
wall of the hut.” The kite struck with all her might against the hut but 
she could not break open the stone wall. 

Then the kite said, ‘‘I know a powerful shaman: I will go and beg 
his assistance.”” And she flew in search of the shaman. For a long 
time Mergo awaited her return. At last she came back with the shaman. 
He struck against the stone wall and it broke open. Mergo came out 
and thanked the shaman. ‘‘It is bad that you are not a shaman your- 
self,” said the kite to Mergo. ‘“You do not know when to stop. It is 
necessary to teach you shamanism. Go up the river until you come to 
a pool. Dive into it. A powerful shaman lives there. Go up to her 
hut; there make a deep bow, then walk inside; again bow deeply; walk 
up to her bed and bow to the ground and do not rise until she bids you.” 

Mergo walked up the river until he came to the pool. Here he did 
just as he had been told to do by his sister. He arrived at the hut of the 
shaman and bowed to the ground; entered the hut, bowed again, 
walked up to the bed where she lay and once again bowed to the floor. 
“Who are you,” asked the shaman, ‘“‘and who sent you here?” 
“I am an orphan,” replied Mergo. ‘‘Evil people killed my father and 
my kite-sister sent me to you.” ‘‘Arise, bold youth. I know why you 
come.”’ 

Then the shaman called nine of her assistants and ordered them 
to put a great pot on the fire. She took a big knife and began to cut 
off Mergo’s hands and feet. She cut him into pieces and threw these 
into the pot. She ordered the nine assistants to blow their nine bellows. 
When the pot began to boil the shaman called out, “Ga,” in a loud 
voice, and Mergo stepped out of the pot taller and stronger than before. 
The shaman gave him a drum and said, ‘“You are now a powerful 
shaman, even stronger than I. You can fly to the sky and beyond it. 
But at first be careful. You will meet a woman who will give you a 
pipe; do not smoke it, but break it and throw it away. She will give 
you food. But do not eat anything, throw it away.” 

Mergo went where the shaman ordered. At last he came to a large 
hut on the bank of the river, he went inside and saw a woman there. 
He sat down beside her and she offered him a pipe. But Mergo remem- 
bered what the shaman had told him and he broke the pipe and threw 
it on the floor. A snake appeared from the pipe and, hissing, crawled 
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out of the hut. Then Mergo seized the table and broke it and everything 
that the woman had placed on it and in place of the table and food there 
crawled on the floor snakes, turtles and lizards. ‘““Do not whip me,” 
begged the woman. “I will cook you some good food.”” Mergo watched 
carefully as she prepared the food. When she had a good meal ready 
he ate. Then he lay down to sleep. 

During the night he was awakened by voices outside the hut. Someone 
was saying, “You go first.” Another voice replied, ‘“No, you go.” 
Mergo prepared to defend himself but pretended to be asleep. Then 
there entered the hut an old man and the woman who had prepared 
Mergo’s dinner earlier in the day. ‘Where is he sleeping?’’ asked the 
old man. The woman showed him. The old man walked up to the bed 
where Mergo was lying and struck at him with a large hammer. Mergo 
skilfully turned it aside, and at the same time seized the old man and 
threw him. The old man fell to the ground and arose a young warrior. 
Mergo fought with him a long time but was unable to overcome him. 
In the morning the warrior fought in the guise of a young man, at noon 
he became a man of middle age and at night an old man once more. 

Then Mergo’s sister flew up and said, ‘‘Although you fight him thus 
for a year you will not be able to kill him. I’ve hunted everywhere for 
his soul but I do not know its hiding place. Try pushing him against 
the log where our spirits dwell. It may be that will kill him.’’ Mergo 
followed his sister’s advice and pushed the old man with all his might 
against the log, on which he fell and was dashed to pieces. From under 
the log crawled the old woman man-eater, the same one whom Mergo 
had seen in the water. She said to Mergo, ‘‘I thank you, brave warrior; 
once again have you fed me with human flesh. Go farther. Wherever 
you go I shall be near.” 

Mergo went on and on, until he beheld a large hut from which came 
the sounds of a shamanistic ritual. Mergo walked up and peered inside. 
He saw that here lived the brother of his father’s murderer and that 
the ritual was being held in order to find out Mergo’s whereabouts. But 
they were not able to find out exactly. Then they gave the shaman 
a drum and she learned at once that Mergo was very close but no one 
would believe her. Mergo struck bis head with his finger and at once 
became an old man. He entered the hut and sat down but the shaman 
soon recognized him and screamed out who he was. The owner of the 
hut threw himself at Mergo and they fought, but Mergo soon overcame 
and killed him. 

And Mergo went on further. Long he walked till he saw a hut. At 
once he realized that his father’s murderer lived here and he stole 
carefully up to the hut. He saw an old woman sitting outside cleaning 
fish. Mergo walked up to her and struck her with a steel. She burst 
out weeping and said through her tears. “Everyone beats me. No one 
takes pity on me. I once had two sons and a daughter but whether they 
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are dead or living I do not know.” Only then did Mergo recognize 
that this was his mother. He comforted her and went into the hut. 
He found the hut full of people; there were one hundred shamans and 
one hundred warriors. All these were relatives of the murderer and had 
been preparing to meet Mergo in combat for a long time. Mergo walked 
in but no one spoke to him. He walked up to the host himself and began 
to fight, and at once the hundred shamans and hundred warriors came 
to the host’s assistance. But Mergo was not frightened. He turned into 
a kite, into a bear, into a tiger, and quickly tore his foes apart. At 
last his kite-sister flew up and said: ‘“‘I have brought the soul of our 
enemy. I searched for it a long time but at last I found it in the stomach 
of an ocean fish.’’ Mergo caught the egg which his sister threw to him 
and struck his father’s murderer with it. At once he fell dead. 

Then Mergo asked his mother where his father’s grave was. She told 
him the grave was on the ocean bottom weighed down with rocks. 
Mergo began to perform his shamanistic rites and his assisting spirits 
raised his father’s grave from the ocean bottom. Long Mergo performed 
his shamanistic ceremonies and at last his dead father came to life and 
spoke. After that Mergo gathered all the chattels from the murderers’ 
hut and all his wives and departed for home. On the journey back he 
went to all the huts where owners he had vanquished had lived and 
took all their property and their wives. And thus at last he returned 
home and lived happy and wealthy. 


v2 

A young Goldi lived alone in the forest. He went hunting and bagged 
all kinds of game but he never saw any people. Once a gray haired old 
man came to him and said, ‘‘Mergo, why do you live alone in this remote 
forest. Go among your people, see how they live, take yourself a wife 
and live as becomes a Goldi.’’ Mergo felt a desire to see how his own 
people lived and said, ‘“IT'ake me with you and we shall see how people 
live.” 

The old man agreed and they set off together. They walked and 
walked until they came to a river on which some ducks were swimming. 
Mergo rejoiced at the sight saying, ““Now I shall kill two or three.” 
“These are not common ducks,’”’ the old man explained. ‘They are 
spirits. Seldom are they seen by anyone and some people never see 
them at all.” But Mergo the hunter could not refrain and he shot an 
arrow at one of the ducks. Great was his surprise to see the arrow fly 
harmlessly above the duck. Mergo became vexed and ashamed, for 
never before had he failed to hit his mark. Once more he shot an arrow 
and once more he missed, the arrow going beneath the duck. ‘I have 
never had that happen to me before,’ Mergo sadly explained to the 


1 Told by the Goldi Barya. 
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old man. Then the duck spoke in a human voice saying, ‘““‘How dare 

you shoot at me. Because you wished to slay me I shall torment you 

for a long time.”’ 

And the spirit-duck sent a madness on Mergo. Mergo became insane, 
He wandered along the shore and slew all those whom he chanced to 
meet. And thus he killed many, many people. At last the old man with 
whom Mergo had started out on his journey happened along that way 
and when he saw Mergo he thought, “If he stays insane he will slay many 
more people. I must make him well.”” The old man ran out and when 
Mergo threw himself at him he struck him on the head with a large 
knife. The skin on Mergo’s head was cut open; half of it fell on the 
ground and the other half flew into the sky. Mergo became well once 
more. 

Mergo fell on his knees before the old man and began to thank him 
but the old man raised him up and said, “I wish to make you a shaman. 
Come with me.” They went into the old man’s hut. Here the old man 
made a huge fire, hung a pot over it and then cut Mergo into pieces 
and threw them into the pot. While Mergo boiled in the pot the old 
man warmed up his drum and sang and danced. At last he said “‘Ga” 
loudly and Mergo stepped out well and sound. ‘‘Now you are a powerful 
shaman,” the old man told Mergo. ‘‘You can fly like a bird and turn 
into any kind of animal.” 

Mergo left the old man. He walked for a long time and suddenly 
he beheld a frightful monster who accused him angrily of killing his 
brother. “‘I am not to blame,” replied Mergo, “I was insane.’’ But 
the monster continued to revile him. Then Mergo seized his spear and 
entered into a combat with the monster and slew him. 

Mergo continued his journey until he came to a large hut in which 
lived a powerful shaman, the brother of the monster whom he had just 
slain. “‘I shall kill you because you have slain my brothers,’’ shouted 
the shaman and he leaped at Mergo. Long the powerful shamans fought. 
But neither seemed able to overcome the other. Suddenly a kite flew 
up and said in a human voice: ‘“‘Mergo! You cannot slay your foe 
unless you put on a shirt of elk skin.”’ ““Where can I get such a shirt,” 
asked Mergo. “I shall get it for you,” the kite promised and flew away. 
Soon the kite returned and threw the shirt to Mergo who quickly pulled 
it on and at once felt himself to be ten times stronger. And Mergo 
struck his foe with all his might and slew him. 

Then Mergo smoked his pipe, rested a bit and continued his journey. 
Aiter walking for some time he came upon a hedgehog on the path. 
Just as he was about to kill it the hedgehog spoke to him, saying, 
“Spare me and listen to me. Soon you shall arrive at your uncle’s but 
be very respectful to him.”’ ‘““Why do you go about as a hedgehog?” 
Mergo asked. The hedgehog answered, ‘‘A terrible monster wished 
to marry me so I ran away into the forest and turned into a hedgehog.”’ 
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Mergo continued in the direction shown him by the hedgehog and 
soon arrived at his uncle’s hut. He walked in and bowed low before 
his uncle. ‘““Who are you?” the uncle asked. “I am your nephew. I 
have been living alone in the forest but now I go to live among people.” 
Mergo’s uncle was pleased with him and wished to go along but Mergo 
replied, ““No I must travel alone.” 

And Mergo resumed his journey. After many days he came to a large 
settlement. Here a great ceremonial feast was being given in honor of 
a dead tribesman. The widow of the deceased pleased Mergo greatly 
and he wished to marry her but all the relatives of the deceased opposed 
this. After a long and fruitless attempt to persuade the relatives to 
such a marriage, Mergo decided to use force. Although his foes were 
many, Mergo fought them and soon killed almost all of them. Then 
he took the widow and all the servants and sailed down the river. A large 
boat came in pursuit of them. Mergo shouted at them to stop but 
as they would not, he went forth to meet them and they battled on 
the water. Mergo quickly disposed of the owner of the boat and took 
his wife and servants and sailed on. 

After sailing for some time, Mergo stopped along the shore in order 
to cook some food. An old man came running out from a small hut 
and began to revile Mergo. A fight started between them and Mergo 
could not slay him for as quickly as he cut off any part of the old man 
it immediately grew back. But after a while Mergo surmised that to 
kill him he must not let the parts grow back together; so he cut him 
in two and threw one half into the water where it drowned and the 
other he threw to the ground where it was dashed to pieces. Then out 
of the hut ran a young man shouting, ‘If you have slain the father 
then slay the son also.’”’ And Mergo fought the young warrior who 
was a strong fellow but at last he slew him likewise. 

Then Mergo continued his journey down the river, meeting no one. 
At last he came to a handsome hut. Here was gathered a great crowd 
all dressed in their finest clothes and drunk. Then the host called 
together the best hunters and offered the hand of his daughter to the 
one who could shoot an arrow through the eyes of nine needles standing 
in a row, one after the other. None of the hunters there present were 
able to do this. Some managed to get the arrow through one or two 
but no more. Then Mergo took his bow and fitting an arrow he shot 
it through all nine needles. Mergo took the daughter of the host and 
departed for home. And on the way he stopped at all the huts where 
he had left his other wives and took them along with all their servants 
and possessions. And at last he arrived home where he lived happy and 


wealthy. 
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VI. 

There once lived a great hero whose name was Margo. He lived alone 
in a deep forest and had never seen a human being. Every day he went 
hunting but one day he thought, “Today I shall not go.” He stayed 
at home. That morning Margo slept late. Finally he awoke and was 
looking over his bows and arrows, when he heard a strange noise. He 
looked out from his hut and he saw seven wondrous two-legged animals 
riding seven strange four-legged animals. And Margo surmised that 
these two legged animals must be men. The horsemen rode up, tied 
their horses, entered the hut and bowed before Margo. “Who are you 
and where do you go?” asked Margo. “Our master sent us,” they 
replied. “He gives a feast to honor his son. He invites everyone and 
he asks that you come.” ‘‘Very well, I shall go but first we must eat 
a bit,” said Margo. 

So he cooked seven kettles of meat and invited his guests to eat. 
But the guests ate little. Then Margo boiled seven kettles of gruel, but 
the guests ate but little of that. And, having eaten they prepared to 
depart and they brought a fine horse for Margo but he refused it. While 
the rest rode, Margo went on foot and kept pace with them. Thus they 
went all day. The next morning when they all prepared to start again 
after the night’s rest, Margo turned over from his right side to his left 
and suddenly he had turned into a huge bear. Then the men became 
frightened but there was nothing to be done except to ride on, which 
they did, the bear following them. Even though they rode as fast as 
they were able to the bear kept pace with them. Suddenly the bear 
turned to the right and hid from them. 

Long Margo travelled as a bear. At last he saw in the distance a 
smooth black field but when he came closer to it he saw that it was not 
a field but a great crowd of people. Margo walked up closer and he 
saw that the crowd was gathered before a hut watching it intently. 
Soon there came out of it a young beautiful maiden and she spoke to 
the crowd saying, ‘“My father has gathered here a thousand people and 
he wishes to find a bridegroom for me but I wish to choose my own.” 
Then she untied a bundle and took out of it an expensive cap made 
of the finest sable and fox skins and said, ‘‘I do not need rich and fine 
clothing but I do need a powerful hero, one who will fear neither man 
nor animal and who is a great hunter. Fly little cap and whoever seizes 
you and puts you on his head, he shall be my husband.” 

And she threw the cap over the crowd. The cap sailed over the heads 
of the crowd but no one was able to catch it. However, when it reached 
the bear Margo it fell on his } ead of its own accord. The crowd noticed 
the bear and in their rush away from him many people were crushed. 
Then the father of the bride came out and saw the cap on the bear’s 
head but there was nothing to be done. The father placed a rope around 
the bear’s neck and led him to his hut but the bear would not enter 
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the door. Then the father led him into the yard and tied him to a post. 
They brought all kinds of food to the bear and treated him with respect. 
He stayed there several days. Then he said to his father-in-law, “Let me 
go. I must go far away on important business.”” The old man freed him. 

Then the bear ran into the forest, turned a somersault and once more 
became a young hero and the sable looked even better on him. Margo 
followed the road taken by the horsemen. Long he followed it until 
he beheld many people covering the road with silk. Margo spoke to them 
saying, ““Why do you do this?” They replied, ‘Our master sent us, 
he has heard that the great hero Margo is coming to his feast.” ““Then 
return. I am Margo himself.” 

Margo walked up the silk covered road to the hut and there he saw 
a crowd of about a thousand. Everyone made way for him and mar- 
veled. He entered the hut and the owner spoke to him saying, “‘Go, take 
your leave of the fania (soul’s resting place) ; they will now burn it and the 
shaman will lead the soul into buni’’ (the Goldi heaven). Margo walked 
up to the fania but he did not know what to do for until now he had 
never witnessed either a burial or a burial feast. But one of those near 
him whispered that it was necessary to offer the fania some vodka. Then 
Margo poured some vodka into a cup and said, ‘“‘Drink!’’ and all those 
present began to laugh at him. Margo did not let their laughter trouble 
him and he continued, “Drink, good hunter. Many animals and birds 
have you killed. May your life be even better in buni. Farewell.” 
And as soon as Margo had spoken these words the spirit of Aiami-Fanelko, 
to the astonishment of all present, took the cup, bowed and drank the 
contents. All those present ceased their laughter and they looked upon 
Margo with wonder and terror. 

The father of the deceased as well as some others also wished to do 
likewise but the spirit in the fanca would not accept a drink from anyone 
else. A human voice spoke from the fania saying: ‘Farewell, great 
hero. I am going to the place of eternal rest into buni. Alive, you 
remain here, take my wife and my property including my slaves.” 
And the feast was ended and Margo married the widow. 

And when Margo had stayed there a few days he spoke to his wife 
saying, “I did not make myself; I had parents, but a wicked fellow killed 
my father and took my mother to his hut. I must find him in order to 
free my mother and avenge my father.’”’ And Margo departed on his 
search and his two wives flew after him in the shape of ducks. 

Long Margo traveled and at last he came to the ocean. He saw many 
boats at anchor and many huts along the shore. When he came closer 
he saw in front of the largest hut a warrior with large horns on hishead, 
stirring soup with a long spoon. Margo walked up to the fire and took 
a coal to light his pipe and as if by accident he pushed the pot in which 
the soup was cooking and spilled it. The man with the horned head 
seized the pot and threw it far out into the sea. Margo saw that the 
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man was angry and he spoke to him saying: “Allow me to take off 
these bundles from my shoulder, and then we shall see which of us is the 
better man.’’ But the man jumped toward Margo and struck him over 
the head with a club and went to sleep in his hut. When he awoke he 
shouted in the direction of the other huts, ‘‘Come out, brothers, now we 
shall have a real battle; you seized my village and took away all my 
people and with the aid of an evil shaman you seized my soul, but 
my time has come now, the powerful Margo is with me.” 

Then out came the two brothers and the warrior with the horns 
entered into combat with them. When Margo saw that the man could 
not overcome the two he joined the contest. Margo quickly took away 
the captive soul from the older brother but he could not slay him. Sud- 
denly Margo’s first wife flew beside him in the guise of a duck and said, 
“T found their souls on the bottom of the ocean. Catch them and do 
not let them fall.”” And Margo caught two little boys the size of his 
finger covered with down. Then Margo tore an arm off one of them 
and the younger warrior lost an arm, then Margo tore off a leg and the 
younger warrior lost his leg, then Margo tore off his head and so he 
slew them both. Margo turned to the man with the horned head, and 
said, ““Now gather up their servants and take them to my hut where 
my wife lives, then come back again to me.” 

The warrior went to Margo’s hut while Margo traveled on. Soon the 
horned warrior caught up with Margo and they traveled together. 
They walked and walked and came to a high cliff on which stood a hut. 
They climbed the cliff and went into the hut and found a young girl 
who lived alone there. “Take her for yourself,’ said Margo to the 
horned man. “No I shall not take her. I have many wives at home, 
you take her,” replied his companion. 

They traveled all day and at night they stopped to rest. The horned 
man went into the forest and soon returned with a roebuck. They 
dressed the meat and cooked dinner. When they had eaten they lay 
down to sleep. During the night Margo was awakened by voices around 
the fire. Stealthily Margo lifted up the coat with which he had covered 
himself and he saw sitting around the fire strange birds speaking with 
human voices. By their voices and conversation, Margo recognized 
that they were his three wives and the sister of the horned warrior. 
Margo’s first wife, whom he had married when he was in a bear, said, 
“You are Margo’s wives but you do not wish to help him. He has not 
lived even a night with me yet I never leave him. Tomorrow you must 
fly to help Margo. He will fight an old warrior, his father’s murderer 
who expects Margo and has gathered ninety-nine warriors to aid him.” 
Having talked things over and eaten all the meat the birds prepared to 
fly away. Then the first wife said, “Margo has no more tobacco.” 
Then she took his tobacco pouch and filled it with sand, after which 
all the birds flew away. 
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Margo arose and looked into his pouch and found it filled not with 
sand but the finest tobacco. He awakened his companion and they 
went on. Nor had they gone far when they saw before them ninety- 
nine tents. When Margo whistled, there leaped out of the tents ninety- 
nine wafriors and a battle started between them. They fought from 
morning till midnight and they slew all ninety-nine warriors. Then 
they went to find the murderer of Margo’s father but before they reached 
his hut he came running out to meet them. They fought all day, then 
a month, then a year but neither side could overcome the other. Thus 
they fought and when they looked around them they beheld the field 
now white now green. This meant that their fight had lasted many 
winters and summers. At last Margo’s first wife flew up to him in the 
guise of a duck and said, ‘‘Margo, for thirty-seven years have I seached 
everywhere for the soul of this old warrior but nowhere could I find it. 
But I found out that he has a red hair on his head the thickness of a 
finger. Tear it out.’”’ And Margo seized the old man by his hair and 
there he found the red hair which he pulled out and his enemy fell 
dead. Then Margo entered the hut of the old warrior and he saw that 
the hut was full of women who had been taken by the old warrior as 
spoils of war. Margo broke open the hut and set free all the women. 
And the women rejoiced and returned to their homes; as some had 
parents living and the others had brothers, they all returned to their 
homes. 

Margo went in search of his mother. Long he searched through the 
many storehouses but she was not there. At last Margo came to an old 
hut and saw that his old mother was grinding millet in a mortar; her 
hand was nailed to the pestle on which a bell was hung so they knew 
when she stopped working and then the servants of the old warrior 
whipped her with switches. Margo pulled out the nails and freed his 
mother. She told Margo that his father had been slain by the old warrior 
who had then placed the body in an iron coffin which he had closed 
and thrown into the sea. 

Then Margo made ready his boats and taking along his wives and 
the horned warrior and all the servants which were his through conquest, 
he sailed down toward the sea to search for the grave of his father. 
Once Margo said to his wives, ‘“Today I go hunting, but you sail on.”’ 
Having spoken he went ashore. He came to a lake where he saw many 
ducks and in the middle of the lake was an especially beautiful one. 
The duck pleased Margo greatly and he wished to capture her alive. 
Then Margo shot an arrow and wounded her in the foot. The duck 
flew up and spoke to him with a human voice, saying “‘I am a friend 
of the woman you married in the hut on the cliff. She told me about 
you and I wished to look upon you. Now I live in the sky,” and having 
said this the duck flew away. Margo felt a desire to visit the sky, and 
he went back to the boats and said to the wife of whom the duck had 
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spoken, ‘‘Show me the road which leads to the sky.”” His wife under- 
stood what he had in mind and she did not wish to tell him but he 
compelled her to. Then she cut a horse out of some golden paper and 
said, “‘If fortune favors you, Margo, out of this paper will come a horse 
but if death awaits you it will remain a piece of paper.”’ Then she blew 
upon the golden paper and suddenly there leaped out a golden maned 
horse. His wife said, ‘“Get on this horse, Margo, and go where he takes 
you but do not turn him off the road.” 

Margo leaped on his back and the horse flew away like a whirlwind. 
He rode through nine storms and through nine lightning flashes and 
came to a great river. He rode further till he came to a large hut from 
which a great noise came. When he came closer he saw that a wedding 
was in progress. The girl who was being married was the very one who 
had been on the lake in the guise of a duck and whom Margo had wounded 
in the foot. Margo walked into the hut and the bridegroom brought 
him a cup of vodka and as if by accident Margo dropped the cup and 
broke it. But the bridegroom was not angered and he poured out 
another, and this too Margo dropped and broke. Then the groom 
poured out still a third and Margo broke the third likewise. Then the 
bridegroom became angry and said to Margo, ‘‘You come not as a guest, 
but as a foe. Come outside.”” They went outside, and started to fight. 
The two warriors fought several days. At last Margo’s first wife flew 
up to him in the shape of a duck and said, “‘I found his soul. Catch 
it and do not let it fall.’”” Margo seized the soul and pulled its head off 
and the groom fell dead. 

Margo went into the hut and in order to justify himself he said to 
the old father of the giri, ‘How can you marry off your daughter when 
she had been promised to me earlier ?”” And the old man was frightened 
and he said, “‘Forgive me, I am old, I had forgotten.”” Then Margo 
married the girl and lived in the sky for three days after which he 
returned to earth with his wife and all the servants of his father-in- 
law and the slain groom. 

Margo caught up with his wives and the horned warrior and he sailed 
with them in the direction of the sea. Long they sailed. And as before 
the horned warrior went hunting every day and brought back all sorts 
of game. But one day he failed to return and that same day Margo’s 
first wife flew away in the guise of a duck and also disappeared. Nothing 
was heard of them for several days. Then Margo ordered his second 
wife to perform her shamanistic rites in order to discover what had 
happened to them. The shaman warmed up her drum and began 
to intone prayers to her spirits. Long she performed her rites and when 
she had learned all she said to Margo, ‘“‘As the horned warrior was 
stalking a duck a witch was stalking him, but he did not notice her and 
she seized him around the waist with her teeth which are long as oars 
but she could not bite him. Your wife tried to save him and began to 
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fight with the witch, and the warrior escaped. He will soon be here, but 
the witch bit your wife. Two spirits carried her to the copper store 
house where she lived as a girl. There she lies sick. Hurry to her.” 

Soon the horned warrior came and verified all that the shaman 
had related. Then Margo put on his snowshoes and at noon he arrived at 
the copper storehouse, although the distance was about a thousand versts. 
He went into the storehouse and found the sick woman lying down and 
groaning. ‘“What is necessary to heal your wound?” said Margo. “I 
shall get everything.’”’ And the second wife who had come with him 
said, ‘‘Go and find the green field in the middle of which grows a silver 
bush under which is a golden rabbit. If you bring the golden rabbit 
I shall get some blood from him. Only then can I cast my spells, and 
your wife will be healed.” 

Margo went in search of the green field in which grew the silver 
bush under which was the golden rabbit. Long he searched without 
success but at last after several days had elapsed he found the green 
field. Margo lay down on the grass and very stealthily he crept toward 
the silver bush; when he came beside it he beheld the golden rabbit. 
Then he found himself in a difficulty. He was too far away to seize 
the rabbit by the leg and too close to shoot. But the rabbit saw Margo 
and he jumped aside saying, ““What miracle is this! Several men have 
tried to creep up on me, but I saw them all even before they came to the 
green field. How then were you able to get so close to me.” Then 
Margo told the rabbit that he had come after him, to which the rabbit 
replied, ‘I will run around the silver bush three times, and if you are 
able to catch me then, I shall be yours.’”” Margo agreed. Then the 
rabbit ran around once and on the second time around Margo caught 
him. ‘‘That’s not fair,’ shrieked the rabbit, “‘let’s try again.’”’ But 
Margo held him tightly and carried him home. When Margo brought 
the rabbit his shaman wife killed it. ‘Taking its blood in a cup she 
began to cast her spells over the sick woman. When the shaman had 
danced around nine times the sick woman felt entirely well. She arose 
from her bed and taking a drum she too began dancing. 

Soon after Margo sailed to the sea and with the assistance of the 
fishes he raised his father’s coffin and his shaman wife brought his 
father back to life. Margo returned home with his parents, with all 
his wives and his servants. He lived together with the horned warrior 
happy and wealthy. During the sumer they caught much fish and in 
winter they trapped many sables. 


VIL.! 
There once lived an old couple who had no children. They were very 
lonely and because they were so old could not work very hard. Fre- 


! Told by Oroka Dzaksor, in the Goldi village Torgon, 200 miles from the 
city of Khabarovsk. 
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quently the old man would become very despondent and then he would 
say to his wife, ‘‘Soon we shall die of hunger, old lady.” But one day his 
old wife said to him, ‘‘I believe I am pregnant.” ‘You must have lost 
your senses, old lady,” her husband replied. But the old woman was 
indeed pregnant and very soon the fact became apparent even to her 
husband. Impatiently they awaited the birth of their child. And once 
when the old man went fishing his wife gave birth to a baby boy. The 
child grew quickly and when only a year old he already went hunting 
and fishing. 

The old man and his wife were now happy for they always had plenty 
of meat and fish. Once the son of the old couple went fishing in a boat, 
Suddenly he heard a loud hissing and looking up he saw on the bank 
of the river a huge snake which was about to leap at him. Quickly 
he seized his fish spear and thrust it through the snake’s body, but it 
coiled around the stick and stretched out its head to bite him. Then 
he pushed the spear with the snake on it into the ground and continued 
on his way. 

He sailed down the river and at last he came to a large hut which 
stood on the bank. The youth stopped and went into the hut. Here 
he found an old man, who greeted him and asked, ‘““‘Who are you and 
what do you seek ?”’ “I went hunting,” the youth replied, ‘‘and I didn’t 
notice how far away I travelled.”” But the old man understood that 
the youth was seeking a wife and he advised him saying, ‘‘Sail down 
the river and if you see a tiger, then you are indeed a fortunate man. Bow 
low before him and ask for whatever you want.” 

The youth sailed down the river as his host advised, but for six days 
he met no one. At last on the seventh day, he noticed a large tiger on 
the bank. The youth bowed low before him and begged the tiger to 
assist him on his journey. The tiger bowed his head and leaped into 
the jungle. Then the youth sailed on and soon he noticed a hut; he 
came closer and saw a young girl with a dog. As the youth stepped 
ashore the girl ran into the hut and the dog barked. The youth followed 
the girl into the hut and greeted her. The girl spoke to him saying, 
“Stay here for the night and tomorrow you may leave if you wish.” 
Then she cooked supper for the youth and made his bed. After eating 
he went to bed on one bench while the girl lay down on a bench near by. 
Suddenly during the night the youth was awakened by a terrible shriek- 
ing and shouting outside the hut. He leaped out of bed and was going 
to awake the maiden but she was not in the hut. The youth was about 
to go outside when there crawled toward him the same huge snake 
which he had hung on his spear. ‘‘Ah, here you are,’ the snake hissed. 
“Now you cannot get away from me.” The youth seized his hatchet 
and struck the snake but as soon as he cut a piece off it, it grew back 
again. Then he threw the pieces into the fire but even there they were 
joined together. ‘‘You cannot kill me,’”’ the snake said, ‘‘but I shall eat 
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you.” “Do not eat me,” begged the youth. ‘Very well,” the snake 
agreed, “I shall not eat you, but you must catch for me seven live 
ducks, tear out their breasts and feed me the hot blood.” 

The youth promised to get her the seven ducks in the morning. Early 
next day the youth went to catch the ducks, and soon he returned to 
the hut with seven live ducks. He tore out their hearts, filled seven 
cups with their blood, and said to the snake, ‘‘Drink.’”’ Eagerly the 
snake drank up the blood; then she spoke to the youth: “You have 
made me very happy; I can see you are no coward.” And suddenly 
the snake turned into the same girl he had met earlier in the hut. She 
pleased the youth and he wished to marry her. “You must ask my 
father,’ the maiden told him. ‘‘He lives on a high volcano and at the 
door of his hut are a huge dog and a wild boar. You must get past 
them and ask my father for a silver ring.” 

The youth went where the maiden had directed him. At last he beheld 
a high volcano and a hut on top of it. He walked up to the hut and 
without fear walked past the dog and the wild boar who merely sniffed 
at him and looked him over from head to foot. Then the owner of the 
hut came forward and asked, ‘“What do you want?” “I desire to marry 
your daughter,’ the youth told him. ‘‘Very well,” agreed her father. 
“But first you must bring me a large bear.’’ The youth went into the 
forest. Soon he discovered the tracks of a bear. He followed these until 
he came upon the bear which had hidden in a tree. The youth took aim 
and shot an arrow but still the bear remained in the tree. Then he shot 
once more and the bear fell at his feet. The youth took the bear to 
the old man. 

The old man made a rope of the bear’s skin which was twelve yards 
long and he fashioned a wooden duck which he tied to the rope; he 
lowered this onto the water. Then he took a drum and began a shamanis- 
tic ritual. As soon as he struck the drum, the youth fell down uncon- 
scious. Long the old man performed his rites. He circled around like 
a bird and danced as an animal and all the time the youth lay unconscious. 
At last the old man nodded his head in the direction of the youth and 
struck his drum a great blow, and the youth awoke and said, ‘““How 
soundly I slept; it was almost as if I had died.” The old man said to 
him, ‘‘Lower this duck onto the water and hold tightly to this rope.” 
The youth lowered the duck onto the water and tied the rope around 
himself. Then the old man gave him a drum and ordered him to beat 
upon it. And the youth beat the drum and he felt himself lifted up into 
the air. High he flew, all the while loudly beating the drum. The maiden 
heard the noise from afar. She walked out on the bank and looked up 
and said to herself, ‘It is my father teaching my bridegroom.” 

And the youth returned to the old man who told him to carve a tiger 
of wood. As soon as the youth had finished his work the tiger roared 
and devoured all the dogs. Then the old man taught the youth to be 
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a shaman and gave him a silver ring and sent him to his daughter. Then 
the youth went back to the maiden and related all that had happened 
to him and they were married. 

Long they lived together but at last the man grew tired of living in 
one place and he said to his wife, ‘‘I shall go up the river.” And his 
wife replied, “Go.” 

Then he assumed the appearance of a tiger and strangled all people 
and animals which came across his path. He devoured several bears, 
crushed two villages and continued up the river. And a certain young 
and powerful shaman heard that a blood-thirsty tiger was approaching 
her hut. The shaman took a large knife and hid near the path on 
which the tiger must come. As soon as the tiger came near her she 
threw herself upon him and with one blow cut him in half. Out of 
one half stepped a man and out of the other a huge tiger. ““Who made 
me human?” the man asked. ‘“The people will slay you,” the shaman 
replied, and led him into her hut. Quickly she cooked dinner for the 
old man’s son and lit his pipe for him. 

The young shaman pleased the old man’s son and he wished to 
marry her. Then the young shaman said to him, “If you can ride 
my chestnut stallion seven times around my hut I shall become your 
wife.’’ They led out the chestnut stallion for the old man’s son and he 
leaped on the horse. Then the wild stallion attempted to shake him 
off. But the youth was cunning. The stallion could not throw him. He 
rode around the hut seven times. 

Then the old man’s son married the girl shaman and he lived in her 
hut several days. After that he made a large boat and put all his 
property into it and sailed down the river to his first wife. Here he 
lived a week and went to his father-in-law who had taught him how 
to be a shaman. He took his father-in-law and returned again to his 
parents. 

And so they all lived together and accumulated much wealth in their 
store houses and never did they lack for fish or meat. 


VIII.! 

Once long, long ago there was a Goldi, Margan. He lived alone in his 
hut. He did nothing but sleep. He slept all the time, night and day. 
He dreamed once that his hut was trembling and breaking. He was 
very frightened and, waking up, saw a spirit appear. ‘““Why do you 
sleep ?” the spirit asked him. ‘‘Up the river five brothers were tortured 
to death by wicked shamans, the two other brothers and their sister 
are still alive. Help them!”’ said the spirit. But Margan fell asleep again. 

Next morning two men came into Margan’s hut and threw them- 


1 Told by Koptoky in the village Naykhin, 180 miles from the city of 
Khabarovsk. 
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selves before his bed. Margan heard them and arose. The two men 
looked at him and ran away. And he went to sleep again. After a while 
he dreamed that his hut was once more trembling and breaking. Then 
the spirit, named Juli, appeared and said, ““Why are you sleeping? 
Two brothers came to you to ask for help. The wicked shamans have 
killed another brother. Now only one brother and his sister are alive. 
To-day this brother will come to you. Help him!” 

Next morning indeed a man came. He threw himself before Margan’s 
bed but ran away again, when Margan arose, having said nothing. Next 
night Margan dreamed again, that the same spirit, Juli appeared saying, 
“To-morrow the girl will come. Don’t arise suddenly; don’t frighten 
her. Listen to her and comply with her request.”’ 

Next morning the girl came. She was afraid to come in, but stood 
by the door and wept. At last she came in and threw herself by Margan’s 
bed. Margan slowly arose and asked, ““Why do you kneel? Arise, let 
us talk.” The girl arose and told that the wicked shamans had 
killed her six brothers. Only she and her old father survived. ‘Please, 
come act as shaman; help us or the wicked shamans will kill me 
and my old father,” the girl begged. ‘‘Well,” said Margan, ‘“‘how long 
did it take you to come here ?”’ ‘‘Seven days,” she answered. ““Go back,” 
said Margan, ‘I shall be at your house when you get there.” She went. 
He fell asleep and slept six days, and on the seventh day he awoke. 
He remembered his promise, arose, took two sticks, waved them and 
flew off like a bird. 

He flew a while and saw a camp. There an old man stood close to a 
hut with a big crowd around him. The man was saying to the crowd, 
“No, the girl did not go into Margan’s house. She was afraid.” But 
just at the same moment the girl came into the crowd. The old father 
asked her, ‘‘Were you at Margan’s? Did he promise to perform the 
tricks?” ‘‘Yes, I saw him,” answered the girl, ‘‘he promised to arrive 
at the same time.’’ She had hardly finished saying these words, when 
Margan walked toward them. The old father threw himself at Margan’s 
feet and begged him to act as shaman in order to save him and his 
family, promising to give him his daughter as his wife without payment 
(without dowry). Margan answered, “I have never been a shaman. I 
do nothing but sleep. This evening I shall try to be a shaman.” 

At sunset Margan ordered a figure of hay to be made representing 
awoman. This he tied to a pillar. He ordered besides that the fire should 
be lit and a tambourine warmed. When the tambourine was warmed, 
Margan took the shaman attire and dressed himself and started to 
act like a shaman. He sang, danced and played on the tambourine for 
a long time. At last at midnight a terrible wind blew, a black cloud 
came, and it thundered and lightened. But all the audience became 
sleepy. The figure made of hay came to life taking the shape of a woman. 
This woman started to jump and tried to escape. Margan cried: ‘Beat, 
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beat her!’ But all the audience slept. Then Margan threw the tambour- 
ine away and beat the woman with a stick and at last killed her. At 
this moment all the people woke up and said they had heard nothing 
and that they were very tired. Margan was also very tired and thirsty. 
He asked for a drink. At this moment the six brothers who had been 
killed by the wicked shamans appeared. The old father was very glad 
to see his sons alive again. He thanked Margan, knelt at his feet and 
said: ““There is my daughter; take her and marry her.”’ But Margan said: 
“Let us not be in a hurry. These two wicked shamans, who killed 
your six sons, want to kill me also. I must find them first. I shall marry 
your daughter after I have avenged myself.” 

Margan returned home and went to sleep. A big gaza! came flying, 
perched on a shaman-tree which grew beside his hut and began to 
boast: “You killed me, but I am alive again. I shall have my revenge 
by killing you and destroying your shaman-tree.” After this she tried 
to fly, but her feet were entangled. She tried to escape but broke her 
iron wings. She called her friend Kaktin Poodin, a powerful shaman. 
After a while this Kaktin Poodin came flying, perched on the shaman- 
tree, and boasted also: ‘‘We shall kill you, Margan, and drink your 
blood.”” But this gaza’s feet were also caught. Both cried for help. 
Suddenly into Margan’s hut came an old woman named Sangae-Mama. 
She was the mother of the first gaza. Margan was surprised. ‘In what 
manner did you come into my house?’ he said to her. ‘“There are 
seons* guarding the door.’”’ Margan did not observe a hole in the wall, 
through which Sangae-Mama had passed. “You think you can kill 
me,’ Margan said, “‘but you will not succeed because I have the most 
powerful seon in my hand.’”’ At this moment Margan raises the seon, 
which flew up to the highest point of the hut. The old witch was afraid 
and ran away crying. Margan went to sleep and two iron gazas remained 
on the tree. At midnight Margan dreamed that the seon Juli appeared 
and said, ‘““Why do you torture these two women? ‘They are now 
harmless because they have not the wicked seons any more.” “The 
women are free and can do as they please,’ Margan answered. 

Next morning both the shamans fell down from the tree, being 
very exhausted and hungry. They came to Margan and could hardly 
stand. Margan pitied them and said: ‘‘Go to my store-house. There 
you will find fish, meat and other food. Take what you like and eat.” 
They went into the storehouse and were surprised to see Margan’s wealth, 
because there was not only much food but also many other things: 
sable skins, otter skins, clothing, etc. The shamans ate and became 
kind-hearted. “We must now give Margan some food,” one of them 
said. “‘Go and give him something to eat,” the other woman said. “No, 
you go,” returned the first, and they began to quarrel. They decided at 


2 A bird. * Spirits or their images. 
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last to go together. They brought many dishes and a bottle of brandy 
and made dinner. Margan ate and drank and the women waited at his 
table. After this Margan married both the women. 

Once Margan came to the bank of Amur and saw a dead body floating 
on the river. He dragged it out and saw that it was the body of a woman. 
He brought her back to life. He invited her to come to his house, but 
she said, ‘I can not go because I am naked. Bring me a dress and I shall 
go.” He brought her an elk-skin. She quickly made a dress of it and came 
into the hut. She became Margan’s wife. Margan now had three wives. 

Once Margan ordered his wives to equip him for traveling. They 
made him some new coats, shoes and mittens and prepared some pro- 
visions. When everything was ready, Margan went away by boat. 
After some days he saw a camp. He went into a hut and there saw an 
old man sitting by the fire. While they were conversing an old woman 
came weeping and said to the old man, “You killed my daughter. You 
tied a stone round her neck and threw her into the water.’’ The old 
man was very confused. He had killed her daughter (his step-daughter) 
because she refused to marry a man whom he wished her to marry. 
During the conversation two other daughters of the old man noticed 
that Margan had a pipe-bag adorned with the same ornament as that 
of their drowned sister. They guessed Margan to be their sister’s husband. 
The old man was ashamed. In order to be friendly he decided to present 
one of his daughters to Margan. ‘“T'ake the daughter you like,” he said, 
“Let us be in peace. I shall bring her to you after three days.’’ Margan 
agreed and went home. 

When his wife, whom he had brought to life again, learned that 
he intended to marry, she was very angry. She said, ‘““You want to 
marry my sister, but I do not agree. I shall not allow her to enter our 
house. I shall run to meet them and drown my stepfather, my sisters 
and all the household, because they drowned me.” But Margan only 
laughed, because he knew she would not do it. After three days the 
old man came and brought his daughter as he had promised. Margan 
married her. He now had four wives. All the men were jealous of him. 

Once Margan went by boat on the Amur River in company with all 
his wives. After many days they saw a hut on a high hill. Farther on 
they saw a young girl on the hill. She stood on a rock and invited 
Margan to come to her house. He came into the nice girl’s house, 
having left his wives in the boat on the bank of the river. The girl gave 
him food and brandy. Very soon Margan got intoxicated and the nice 
girl disappeared. Suddenly it became very noisy. Margan observed 
that he and the hut were turning to stone. His wives came to the hut 
suspecting something dangerous. They were afraid and tried to break 
down the hut in order to save their husband. But having no success 
they left the hut and ran to find help. At this moment the girl returned 
intending to devour Margan. She was the man-eater. She broke the 
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wall of the hut and fell upon Margan. But he caught her, brought her 
to the river, and threw her in. She fell down and was broken to pieces, 
Margan went further in company with his wives. After some days 
they reached a camp. Margan saw there a very tall giant. “This frightful 
giant is your father’s assassin,’ one of his wives said, ‘‘he killed your 
father when you were still a child... Margan became very angry. He 
wanted to take vengeance. Having seen Margan, the giant cried out: 
“T have killed very many men, but I have never succeeded in throwing 
any one to the top of my tree. Come on, unlucky fellow, and I shall 
deliver you over to the crows.’”’ Margan left his wives on the boat, took 
his spear, bow and arrows, and went to the boasting giant. Having 
caught his spear the giant ran to meet Margan. But Margan shot and 
hit his eye. The giant fell. Margan ran and killed him with his spear. 
After this Margan went into the giant’s house and found there the 
giant’s ten wives. Margan took them and went to the camp, where he 
had first acted as shaman. The old man was very glad to see Margan. 
He gave him his daughter as he had promised. Margan now had fifteen 
wives. Nobody had as many wives as Margan. After a while Margan 
returned home in company with all his wives and was very rich. 


2. UDEKHE TALES 


This collection of the Udekhe tales was gathered during trips into the 
native country of this people in 1913 and 1925. These tales were recorded 
in the valley of the Iman River, a tributary of the Ussury River, which 
in its turn is a tributary of the Amur. 

The Udekhe have been subjected more than any other Tungusic 
people to Chinese cultural influence. Every man and woman of the 
Udekhe tribe speaks Chinese fluently. Their dress and dwellings are 
of the Chinese type. In earlier times their native dress was made of fish 
skin and skins of fur bearing animals, and their dwelling was a conical 
or ridge-roofed tent. But at present such native dress is forgotten and 
this type of dwelling is used by the Udekhe only seasonally, while 
hunting or fishing. 

Before Chinese immigration into the Ussury basin, the Udekhe knew 
nothing of agriculture, had no domestic animals except dogs, knew no 
pottery, and built no houses. But now all these elements of culture are 
more and more intruding into Udekhe life. Such Chinese cultural in- 
fluence, however, is much more noticeable in Udekhe folk-lore than in 
practical life. In places remote from cultural centers there are still 
Udekhe who have no idea of agriculture or domestic animals except dogs, 
who have never seen a horse or a cock. In their folk-lore, however, 
even these primitive Udekhe relate long stories about such domestic 
animals. 


I.? 
Once upon a time there lived a man named Uli with his wife. They 
were a very happy couple indeed. The husband went hunting and 





' Told by Tensoly in the Udekhe camp Wagumba, 450 miles from city 
of Vladivostok. 
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fishing while the wife stayed home, cooked, made clothes, fed the dogs, 
cleaned and prepared furs and fishskins. One day the man went out 
hunting and his wife went to gather some wood for kindling. She had 
not gone far when she met a drove of horses driven by a strange black 
man. ‘The w<« man was very much surprised and wondered where they 
all came from. The black man looked very mean and nasty and carried 
a huge bag and an enormous pot on his back. 

In the evening Uli came home, but his wife forgot all about the horses 
and their black driver. The man saw that the grass around the house 
was trampled and asked: ‘“‘Did you see anyone around our house 
today ?’’ ‘‘No, I saw no one,” she replied. ‘‘Perhaps some animals were 
running about here?’’ ‘‘No, I saw no animals,” she answered again. 
The man stopped questioning his wife, but went out and carefully 
examined the ground about his home. 

Early the next day the husband went out hunting and as usual the 
wife stayed at home. She had just started to clean and prepare the fish- 
skins when she heard stamping and neighing outside and decided to go 
out and see what it was all about. As soon as she got out she saw the 
same drove of horses. The animals came close up to the house and began 
to walk around it. A black stallion with a white neck came up to the 
woman and asked, ‘““‘Where is your husband?” ‘‘He went out hunting,” 
she answered. ‘‘We came here to beg him to do us a favour. The black 
man is cruel to us and it is impossible to live with him. He kills us and 
cooks our meat in his huge pot and eats it. There used to be a thousand 
of us, but now there are only eight hundred left. Please tell your hus- 
band that we beg him to help us.’’ With this the horses left and the 
woman soon forgot all about them. 

When Uli came home he asked his wife, ‘“‘Did anyone come to see 
you today ?”’ ‘‘No, no one came here,”’ she replied. ‘‘Perhaps somebody 
sailed past in a canoe and came in to light his pipe?” persisted the hus- 
band. ‘‘No, there was no one here,’’ insisted the wife. ‘“Well, why are 
the sticks thrown away from the fire and why is the grass so trampled ?”’ 
“My foot got caught in the sticks and they rolled off,”’ replied the woman. 
Once again Uli looked suspiciously at the grass and the fire but he could 
not get anything out of his wife. 

Early the next morning Uli went out hunting as usual, leaving his 
wife at home. At noon the horses came again and the black stallion with 
the white neck asked, ‘“‘Did you tell your husband about us?” “‘No, 
horses, I forgot.”’ ‘‘We shall all kick you hard, you silly woman!” yelled 
the angry horses and rushed at her. It was with great difficulty that 
she persuaded them to spare her, promising to tell her husband all about 
them when he got home. ‘‘Well, be sure to tell him,’’ said the horses, 
“or we shall break your house and kill you and your husband.”’ “‘I shall 
not forget now,” said the woman, ‘“‘and to be sure I shall break something 
and that will remind me of you.” The horses said a few more threatening 
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things and left. The woman went back into the house and broke the big 
pot in which she used to cook all their meals, and therefore was not able 
to prepare any dinner for her husband. 

When the latter got home he asked, ‘“Who came to see you to-day 
and why is the dog’s trough turned over?’’ But the woman forgot again 
about the horses and said that there was no one at the house that morning. 
‘“‘But why did you not prepare supper ?’”’ demanded the angry husband. 
“‘Because I broke the pot.’’ ‘‘How did you do it?” “‘I went to wash it 
in the river, and a stone rolled down and broke it.”’ “But why did you 
not use the little one,” persisted the man. Even then the woman could 
not remember and did not answer her husband. 

Next morning the husband went out hunting and the wife was left 
alone. Again about noon the horses came and asked, ‘‘Have you told 
your husband about us?” “I forgot all about you, horses,” she replied. 
“When will you do as you are told, you old fool,’’ stormed the animals. 
‘There are only one hundred of us left and soon the black man will 
eat us all.”’ ‘‘Let’s kick her good and hard,” suggested some horses, and 
it was with great difficulty again that she persuaded them to leave her, 
promising certainly to tell her husband all about them. The horses 
threatened and swore for a while and finally left. The woman cut off 
a strand of her hair and hung it up just above her husband’s bed, in 
order to be sure to remember to tell him about the horses. 

In the evening Uli came home. He was very tired and cross for he 
had walked about all day and met no animals. On seeing that all the 
grass around the house had been tramped upon, he demanded severely, 
“‘Who comes to see you every day and why will you not tell me about 
it?’’ But the woman again forgot about the horses and said that no one 
came to see her every morning. Uli got into bed and was falling asleep 
when he felt something tickling his face. He stretched out his hand and 
caught a strand of hair. On examining it closely he recognized that it 
was his wife’s and said to himself, ‘Someone comes to see her when I am 
away and plays around with her.”” The husband got very angry at this 
thought. He jumped up and began to beat his wife. But the poor 
woman insisted that no one came to see her. Finally Uli snatched a 
knife and rushed at the woman. It was only then that she remembered 
the horses. ‘‘Please do not kill me, I will tell you the truth!” shouted 
the poor wife. ‘““Well, be quick about it!’’ ordered the husband. ‘“The 
horses come to see me every day.”’ ‘“What horses?’’ ‘“‘A drove of them, 
under the leadership of a black stallion with a white neck.”’ The woman 
told her husband all she knew. On hearing all this the man ordered his 
wife to get ready for a journey. 

Quickly they pulled down their house and packed all their belongings. 
Later the horses came. There were only thirty of them left now. The 
black stallion with the white neck came up and asked, “Have you 
told your husband about us?” ‘‘Yes, I have,” replied the woman. ‘‘What 
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are we going to do about this?”’ asked Uli. ‘Pack all your things, get 
on my back and we shall all run away from the black man,’’ replied the 
stallion. The man and his wife climbed on the stallion’s back and started 
out with all the other horses following them. The black stallion ran so 
fast that the rest of the horses were soon left far behind. At last Uli 
and his wife came to the sea shore. There they stopped and the stallion 
said, “‘I can go no farther. I am too tired and too hungry. I’m afraid 
that all of us horses are doomed now. We shall all be eaten by the black 
man.’ With these words he fell down and died. 

The man and the woman were left alone. They had no food so they 
had to go to sleep hungry. In his dream Uli saw a man who said to him, 
‘Make two canoes and go out into the sea, for the black man will soon 
come here. Hurry!” 

The very next day the man did as he was told, and in the two canoes 
he and his wife sailed forth. For many days they could see nothing but 
water and only on the fifteenth day reached land. When they got out 
of their canoes, they were so thin and weak that they could hardly 
stand on their feet. But soon they found a house and went in. An old 
man met them there and prepared some food for them. But just as they 
sat down to their meal a man rushed in and cried, ‘“The black man has 
come to the sea shore; he will soon cross the sea and will come here.”’ 
The husband and wife left their meal and ran off, while the old man and 
the man that brought the news of the black monster turned intofish and 
dove under the water. 

For a long time the man and his wife ran. They were hungry and 
were getting weaker and weaker every minute. At last they found a 
house and went in. The mistress was an old woman; she was sitting 
down and smoking when Uli and his wife came in. The old woman was 
glad to see them and prepared them some food. But once again, just 
as they sat down to their meal, in ran a young girl and shouted, ‘“The 
black man is coming this way.’’ ‘“Where is he now?” asked the old 
woman. ‘‘He has just crossed the sea,’’ replied the maiden. 

“Run quickly,” said the old woman to Uli and his wife, ‘‘for that 
means that he will soon be here, and, if you do not hurry, he will eat you 
up.”” The husband and wife ran on while the old woman and the girl 
turned themselves into birds and flew away into the mountains. 

The man and the woman ran on and finally got so tired and became 
so weak that they fell down and lost consciousness. They did not know 
how long they stayed like that, but as they opened their eyesa young girl 
came up and said, ‘“The black man ran on ahead of you.’’ “‘Where shall 
we go now,” asked Uli, ‘‘back or forward?” ‘‘Better run back; it will 
be quite a time before the black man realizes that you are behind him and 
returns.”” Back ran the man and wife, while the girl turned into a snake 
and disappeared in the rocks. 

On and on they ran. The woman got so weak that she soon fell down 
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and fainted, while Uli ran on, leaving her behind. When he came to the 
sea he made a canoe, quickly crossed the water and ran on. At last our 
hero came to a very high mountain and said to himself, ‘‘I am safe for 
I am sure that the black monster will not find me here.’’ But he had 
hardly rested when he saw, far in the distance, the black man crossing 
the river and coming towards him. Uli jumped up at once and quickly 
ran down the mountain right into a very thick wood. Suddenly he heard 
footsteps behind, looked back and nearly died. The black monster was 
only a few steps away from him and was coming closer and closer. 

There was nothing that Uli could do now, so gathering up his last 
strength and his courage he said, ‘I am in your power now. I have 
nowhere to go. Let’s rest, we are both very tired.”” The black man 
agreed. He lay down and soon was fast asleep. The man took this 
opportunity and ran away as fast as his legs could carry him. 

For a long time he ran and at last came to the stone man’s house. 
‘Perhaps the stone people will be able to save me,” he thought. Inside 
the house he found the stone man and his wife. “‘Greetings, good people! 
Please save me from the black man,” he said. ‘“‘Greetings to you,” 
replied the stone man, ‘‘and how far away is the black man?” ‘‘He will 
be here after dinner today,” said the man. ‘Well, stay with us. I shall 
go forth and meet the monster,”’ said the stone man. 

Uli stayed and sat down to eat. But he had not quite satisfied his 
hunger when the black man appeared. The stone host took his stone 
hammer and stone knife and went out to fight the monster. A very 
fierce battle followed. And as soon as Uli saw that the black man was 
defeating the stone man, he ran on. When he looked back after a while 
he saw the black man eating the stone man and his wife. Faster than 
ever ran the man and came to a house where lived an iron man. He went 
in and said, ‘‘Please save me from the black man.” ‘‘Is he far behind ?” 
asked the iron man. ‘‘He will be here before you will be able to light a 
fire,” replied Uli. Without a word the iron man took his iron knife and 
his iron hammer and went out to meet the black man. They fought for 
a long time, but as soon as the man saw that the black monster was 
winning, he ran on. And when he looked back, after a while, he saw the 
black man devouring the iron man. 

Next Uli came to the gold man. ‘Please save me from the black 
man,” he begged. ‘“Where is he now?” ‘“The last I saw of him was when 
he was eating the iron man,” replied Uli. ‘‘Very well, stay in my house 
and I shall try to save you,” said the gold man. So Uli stayed with him. 
The gold man took his golden mirror that shone like the sun and burned 
like fire. After a long time the black monster appeared. The gold man, 
with the aid of his golden mirror, blinded the monster for a while and 
just started to burn him when the latter snatched the mirror away 
from the gold man and threw it into the lake. On seeing this our hero 
ran off once again, leaving the black man to devour the gold man. 
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On and on he ran and at last came to the giant who was able to change 
himself into all kinds of animals and birds. ‘‘Save me from the black 
man,” he begged. ‘“‘Where is he?” asked the giant. ‘‘He will be here 
soon, he has just eaten ihe gold man,” replied Uli. ‘‘Stay here,” said 
the giant, ‘“‘and do not be afraid, I shall kill him.’’ At once the giant 
turned himself into a huge tiger and rushed at the black man. A terrible 
battle followed, but the tiger soon killed the monster, whose soul at 
once turned into many devils. ‘‘We shall fight these devils with the 
drum,” said the giant. ‘“‘What will you need for this shamanistic per- 
formance?”’ asked the man. “‘Find seven boars from seven springs 
and a golden rabbit from the green field.”” The man went into the wood. 
He walked about there for quite a time and it was the ninth day before 
he found one boar by a spring. The next day he got his second boar by 
the second spring. When he had gathered all seven boars from seven 
springs he went to look for the golden rabbit. Soon the man came to the 
end of the wood and saw a beautiful green field ahead of him in the 
middle of which a golden rabbit was jumping about. ‘‘How can I get 
close enough to the rabbit,’’ wondered the man. Then he noticed a mole 
close by and a wonderful idea came to him. He went up to the animal 
and said, ‘‘Iet’s change our bodies for a short time. I will become a mole, 
and you shall be a man.” ‘‘Very well,” replied the mole. The man turned 
into a mole and began to dig deep into the earth. He soon made a tunnel 
that led right up to the bush where the golden rabbit lived. As soon as 
the “‘mole’’ came out of the tunnel he turned back into a man. This 
surprised the golden rabbit so much that he could not run away and was 
caught by Uli. Having done all that was required the man returned 
home. 

The giant was glad to see all these things. He obtained seven cups of 
blood from the hearts of the seven boars and two cups from the heart 
of the golden rabbit. Then he heated the drum, put on his medicine 
man’s attire and started the shamanistic performance. After much 
dancing and singing he said, ‘“Tomorrow go across the sea to the place 
where you left your wife. I will give you some special grass. When you 
get there, make a fire, throw this grass into it and your wife will come 
to life again.’’ Uli did as the giant bade him and soon had his wife with 
him once again. They returned home and lived very happily and were 
rich ever afterwards. 


II.} 

Once upon a time in the thickest part of the wood stood an enormous 
house in which lived a horrible giant, Sontra-Masa, with his wife, the 
witch. Often the giant used to paddle up and down the river in his 

1 Told by Ula. The Udekhe village on the bank of the Iman River, 350 
miles from the city of Vladivostok. 
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canoe, which was of immense size, since Sontra-Masa himself was almost 
as tall as a mountain. 

One day the giant, who was very fond of human flesh, went up the 
river in his enormous canoe and saw a young man in a small canoe 
coming towards him. Sontra-Masa was delighted at the prospect of a 
good dinner and shouted to the young man, “‘You cannot escape from 
me, I shall eat you up right away. Your flesh is young and ought to 
taste good.” The young man, whose name was Egdi, was terribly 
frightened, but there was nothing he could do. He either had to fight 
with the monster or give himself up peacefully. Egdi was hunting when 
the giant met him so he had his spear, his bow and arrows and other 
equipment with him. ‘“The giant will kill and eat me anyway. I think 
I shall fight him, and perhaps I shall be lucky enough to kill him,” 
thought the young man. The giant was coming closer and closer and 
his big mouth watered at the very thought of the taste of young 
human flesh. As soon as Sontra-Masa came within shooting distance, 
Egdi let off an arrow. Swiftly it flew off, but as soon as it had hit the 
metal chest of the giant it bounced off without causing the monster any 
harm. Quickly Egdi snatched his spear and tried to pierce the giant’s 
side with it, but met with no success. Sontra-Masa laughed at the young 
man and said, “It is impossible to kill or wound me. I have an iron chest 
and a stone body. It will be much better for you to come into my canoe 
and I shall take you to my home where my wife will fry you. We shall 
have a wonderful dinner tonight.”’ 

There was nothing that poor Egdi could do, so with horror he got 
into the giant’s canoe and they sailed along the river. The young man 
was trying hard to think of a way to escape. He saw some high mountains 
that were very close to the shore and decided to fool the monster, so 
he said, ‘“Old man, the water is deep now. It is dangerous to paddle in 
the middle of the river. Keep close to the shore.’’ The giant was rather 
stupid; he obeyed and started to paddle close to the land. This was just 
what Egdi wanted. He waited for a suitable moment and then, with the 
aid of a long pole that was in the canoe, jumped right out onto the shore. 
Sontra-Masa did not notice this and the skilful Egdi was soon lost in the 
mountains, where he killed a stag. 

In the meantime the giant had been peacefully paddling along, 
thinking that his victim was still in the canoe behind him. When Sontra- 
Masa reached home he shouted in a very loud voice, ‘‘Come out, my 
old woman, and bring out your knives and your huge pot. I have 
brought a fat young man whom we shall fry and eat.’”’ But when the 
old woman came out she could not see the fat young man and said, ‘‘Are 
you trying to trick me, you old fool? Where is your fat young man?” 
On hearing these words the giant turned around and looked and only 
then realized that there was no one in his canoe. He started to convince 
the witch that he really had a nice fat young man, but that the youth 
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must have escaped. The old witch was much brighter than her husband. 
She at once guessed where the young man was and said, ‘‘Get into your 
canoe and go up to the high mountains. He must be hiding there some- 
where.” The giant went to the mountains and shouted, ‘““Where have 
you gone? Come here quickly and don’t annoy me!” On hearing this 
the young man saw that it was impossible to run away from the giant, 
but he decided to try his cunning once more. “‘I have been waiting here 
for you for a long time,” said Egdi. “If you want to eat open your 
mouth wide and I shall throw in my lower half.’’ With these words the 
young man cut into two halves the stag that he had killed. The silly 
and hungry giant trusted the youth and opened his huge mouth, while 
Egdi threw in the hind parts of the stag. The monster greedily 
devoured it. ‘“Now open your mouth still wider and I shall throw the 
rest of myself in,” said Egdi, and he whispered to the dead animal to 
go right into the stomach of the greedy monster and to pierce it with 
his horns. Once again Sontra-Masa opened his mouth, and Egdi threw 
in the fore parts of the animal. The giant caught it and swallowed it. At 
once he began to roar from the terrible pain and soon dropped dead into 
the water. 

Seeing that the giant was dead, Egdi came down the mountain, took 
Sontra-Masa’s clothing, put it on, got into the giant’s canoe and paddled 
it to the monster’s house. As soon as he got there he shouted in an old 
man’s voice, ‘‘Come out, old woman, and bring your knife and pot. I 
have brought you a fat young man!’’ He jumped quickly out of the 
canoe and climbed to the roof of the house to see through the chimney 
hole what the witch was doing. She was sitting on a bench and smoothing 
out a human skin. This spectacle disgusted the young man. He began 
to lower a rope through the chimney hole. With a loop of this rope he 
caught the witch’s horns and lifted up the horrid creature. He fastened 
the rope and went inside the house. The old woman was furious and 
shouted, ‘“You have killed my husband. I am going to kill you.’’ She 
lifted an axe, but it got tangled in the ropes and she could not throw 
it at Egdi. He snatched the axe from her, killed her and left the house. 

Egdi walked on along a narrow path and soon saw two birds who were 
fighting about a nest. ‘“This is my nest,’’ shouted one. ‘No, it is mine,” 
answered the other. ‘‘What are you fighting for,” said Egdi, “‘stop it. 
I shall make you a second nest.”” He quickly fulfilled his promise. The 
birds were at peace and Egdi continued on his way. A little farther on 
the young man met two boys who were also fighting. ‘““What are you 
two fighting about ?”’ asked Egdi. ‘‘He took my bow away from me,” 
cried one boy. ‘‘Don’t fight, I shall make you another one.” And with 
these words Egdi made another bow. The two boys were very happy 
and our young hero went on. Soon he saw two fishes who were dying on 
the shore. He felt sorry for the poor creatures. He threw them into deep 
water and went on. 
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Finally he came to a rich house. He went in, greeted the people inside 
and sat down. A very rich man lived here with his old, old wife and a 
young daughter. The master was very glad to see Egdi and said, ‘‘Greet- 
ings, young Egdi, I have been waiting for you for a long time. Here is 
my daughter, take her for your wife and come and live with us.’”’ So 
Egdi married the old man’s daughter and began to live in the rich man’s 
house. But the old man was very ill-natured and quarrelsome. Egdi 
could never please him. No matter what the young man did, the old one 
scolded him for it. 

One day the old man said to Egdi, ‘“Throw these oat grains out. | 
don’t want to eat them any more.’’ The young man obeyed at once. 
But as soon as he had done it, his father-in-law began to scold him and 
to shout at him, ‘“How dare you throw my oat grains away. I want to 
cook them. Hurry and pick them all up and be sure you do not leave 
a single one.” So Egdi began to gather the grains, but it was a very 
difficult job to pick them all up and not to leave a single one. He worked 
for a long time and finally fell asleep. While he was sleeping two birds 
came and picked them all up. “Get up, Egdi,” they said, “‘go to your 
master and take these grains to him. We have helped you because once 
you were kind to us and built us a nest.” 

The young man picked up the grains and took them to the old man. 
He was very much surprised. But the old man’s good mood did not 
last long. Soon he called his son-in-law and said in a very cross voice, 
“‘T don’t want to wear this ring any more. Go and throw it into the 
deepest place in the river.’’ Off went Egdi and did as he was told. But 
as soon as he returned home the old man began to shout at him angrily, 
‘Where did you throw miy priceless ring, you silly man? I cannot live 
without it. Go and bring it to me at once. And if you do not find it I 
shall take your wife away from you.’’ So poor Egdi went to the river 
bank. There he stood and wondered. ‘“How can I get that cursed ring?” 
he thought. At that moment two fishes came up close to the shore and 
brought the ring. ‘‘Here is the ring; go and take it to the old man,” 
they said. ‘“We got it from the bottom of the river for you, for once you 
were kind to us and saved our lives.’”” The young man was delighted. He 
picked up the ring and took it to the old man. The old man was more 
than ever surprised and even praised his son-in-law for his skill. But it 
was not long before the old man got another whim. He called his son-in- 
law and said, ‘‘Go out hunting and kill me a fox with seven tails. I wish 
to make a pillow out of them. If you should fail to bring such an animal 
to me, I shall throw you out of my house and shall take your wife away 
from you.” 

There was nothing that poor Egdi could do. So he went to the wood 
where he walked about for a long time before he managed to find a path 
that the foxes used. The young man hid himself in the bushes and waited. 
In the evening he saw a fox coming up the path, but it had only one tail 
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so Egdi let it pass and waited longer. Soon another one came, but it had 
only two tails and the young man allowed it to pass on too. After a 
while a fox with three tails appeared. Never in his life had he seen a fox 
with three tails before, but he let it pass on. This animal was followed 
by others with four, five and six tails. The young hunter allowed them 
all to pass by while he sat and waited patiently. Finally he saw a fox 
with seven tails coming along the path. He aimed carefully at the animal 
and let fly an arrow. He managed to kill the animal and took it home 
to his father-in-law, thinking that perhaps now the ill-natured and 
quarrelsome old man would be satisfied and would stop torturing him. 
But such was not the case. As soon as Egdi reached home the old man 
had another errand to send him on. ‘‘Go to the sun and ask him for the 
light that burns forever without going out. If you do not bring me such 
a light you shall never see your wife again.” 

On hearing this, poor Egdi was very troubled. But his wife came up 
to him and asked, ‘‘What’s worrying you?” ‘‘How could I not worry ?” 
replied her husband. “‘Your father wants to get rid of me. He is sending 
me to the sun for the light that burns forever. How can I find my way to 
the sun?”’ ‘“‘Do not let this worry you,”’ replied the wife. “‘I will make 
you a shirt and shoes in which it will be easy and comfortable to travel.”’ 
Over night she made him a pretty shirt in which one never gets hot and 
a pair of light shoes in which one’s feet never get tired. So when morning 
came Egdi was quite ready to leave. 

For a long time he journeyed without meeting anyone. Then at last 
he met a huge wild boar who was very thin. ‘“Why are you so thin? You 
are all skin and bones,” he asked. ‘‘How can I be anything but thin, 
my tusks have turned over and I cannot eat any grass.’’ Egdi felt very 
sorry for the poor creature, so he sawed off the animal’s tusks. The boar 
was very grateful; he thanked the young man and ran off into the wood, 
while Egdi continued his journey. Soon he saw two stags standing 
right in the middle of the road, and their horns were so twisted together 
that the poor creatures could neither part from each other nor bend 
down to get any food. ‘““‘What are you standing here for, and why are 
you so thin?”’ asked Egdi. ‘“‘How can we be fat? We were playing and 
our horns got twisted together. We shall soon die of hunger unless you 
save us.”’ Egdi felt sorry for the animals so he sawed off their horns. 
The stags were very giateful, they thanked him and ran off into the 
wood. It was not long before the young man saw a bear lying on the 
toad. ‘‘What are you lying down for, Bear, and why are you so thin?” 
asked the hero. ‘‘My claws have grown so long that I cannot walk,”’ 
teplied the animal. So Egdi cut off his claws and went on. Soon he met 
a tiger. ‘‘Why are you lying down motionless?’”’ he asked. “I have a 
big splinter in my paw,”’ replied the tiger. At once Egdi pulled out the 
splinter, put some tar on the wound and went on. 

On and on went Egdi and not until evening did he come to a house. 
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He went in and found there a very old woman, who said, ‘“How did you 


get here? No one ever came to me before.” “I am going very far. Give 
me something to eat, I have not had anything for a long time.” ‘‘Go to 


” 


sleep and I shall cook something for you,” replied the old woman. 

Egdi fell asleep and the old woman brought two grains of oats and 
started to make porridge out of them. When the young man woke up 
and saw that she was cooking only two grains, he decided that he was 
doomed to die of hunger. ‘‘Come and have your supper,’’ called the old 
woman. Egdi went and started to eat. He ate one cup of porridge, 
then another, but there still seemed to be no end to it. He was very 
much surprised and at once understood that the woman was not an 
ordinary person. Kneeling down in front of her he told her where he 
was going and for what purpose. ‘‘Please help me and tell me where to 
go,” he begged her. ‘‘It is possible to get this light,’’ answered the old 
woman. ‘‘Wait here, I shall soon come back.’’ She soon returned and 
brought something wrapped up in a piece of cloth. “‘Here, take this light 
but do not open it. If you do, you will be burned,” she said. Egdi took 
the light, thanked the kind woman and went home. 

It was not long before he met the tiger. ‘‘Come, sit on my back and 
I shall carry you as far as I am able to,” said the animal. The young 
man climbed on to the tiger’s back and the latter ran off at a very 
great speed. When the tiger got tired, Egdi saw the bear whose claws 
he had cut. ‘‘Come, climb on my back and hold tight,’’ said the bear. 
So the young man rode on the bear, and when he got tired, he changed 
onto the stag. Finally the stag got tired too. Then out from the thickest 
wood came the boar, who carried Egdi right home. 

When he got home, his wife sent him to the old man saying, ‘““Take 
this light, but do not open it. Just say, ‘Here is your light,’ then throw 
it and run away.” Egdi picked up the light and took it to the old man. 
His wife, in the meantime, had gathered all their possessions. When 
the young man came to his father-in-law he did exactly as his wife 
bade him. And as he threw soon as the light to the old man the house 
and everything in it caught fire and began to burn so quickly that Egdi 
barely got away. The old man with all his belongings was burned while 
Egdi with his wife and mother-in-law moved to a new place and lived 
very happily. Egdi went to hunt sable and other animals. He and his 
wife had many children and built themselves a large house. 


VARIANT 


Told by Niguly at Sansheheza, Iman River. As above except that the 
incident of the fox with seven tails is omitted. 
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III. OLD MAN AND HIS SON.! 


Once there lived an old man with his wife and son. The young son 
was an excellent hunter and used to kill many animals of all kinds so that 
soon the neighbours began to complain to the old man. ‘‘Your son,” they 
said, ‘‘will kill all the animals and we shall not be able to hunt and shall 
die of hunger.’ On hearing this the old man consulted his wife and they 
decided to kill their son. But how was this to be done? The old man 
was not very strong, while his son, on the contrary, was very strong and 
clever. Finally the old man decided to use craft, and he made a large 
coffin. 

In the evening the young son came home and at once noticed the 
coffin. ‘“What have you made the coffin for?’’ he asked. ‘“‘When I was 
young,” replied the father, “‘I used to love to rest in a coffin after hunting. 
I used to spend the whole night in it and always felt better and stronger 
in the morning. You, I see, are very tired and it will do you good to 
rest in this new coffin. Go and sleep in it for the night and your strength 
will return to you in the morning.” 

The old man found it hard to persuade his son to go to sleep in the 
coffin, for the latter had a feeling that something would happen to him 
if he did. At last the young man agreed. He tied his faithful white dog 
to the coffin without the old man seeing it, and pretended to go to sleep. 
As soon as the son got into the coffin the father put the cover on tightly 
and pushed the coffin into the river. 

The white dog started to swim across the river, but the current was so 
swift that the rope broke and the coffin was quickly carried down the 
river. The dog, having swum across safely and seeing that his master’s 
coffin was floating down the river, started to run after it along the shore. 
On and on ran the dog and at last came to a little house. He went in and 
found there a young girl. The dog began to jump around the maiden, 
barking. The girl thought, ‘‘Perhaps the dog has caught some animal. 
I will go out and see what it is.’’ So she did, but could only see a coffin 
floating down the river. At once she realized that the dog’s master was 
inside the coffin. She made a hook out of wood, tied a piece of rope to 
it and tried to catch the coffin with it. She had just pulled it up to the 
shore, when suddenly the hook broke and the coffin was carried swiftly 
down the river. The dog started to run after it along the shore. 

After running for some time he saw a house. As before, the animal 
went in and found a young maiden who was even prettier than the first 
one. Again the dog began to jump and to bark around her. ‘I wonder 
whose dog this is, and why does it try to attract my attention?” thought 
the young girl, and went outside to see what it was all about. There was 
nothing on the shore, but when she looked up the river she saw a coffin. 
Quickly the girl ran into the house and got an iron hook, tied a rope to 


* Told by Dzanzuly in Wagumba. 
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it and tried to catch the coffin. She had almost succeeded in pulling 
it out, when the rope broke, and once again the coffin floated down the 
river. 

The white dog howled sadly, but the girl consoled it, saying, ‘“‘Don’t 
howl, dog, but run quickly down the river. There you will see an island, 
The river at that place is wide and fast and you will not be able to swim 
across, but on the shore you will find a snake. It will stretch across to 
the island and you will be able to run across it as over a bridge. On the 
other side you will find a canoe, in which there will be a young maiden. 
Beg her, and she will help you to pull the coffin out. No one else can 
help you.”’ On hearing these words the dog stopped howling and ran 
quickly down the river along the shore. At last he came to a small 
island, and opposite it on the shore there was an enormous black snake. 
The dog barked and the snake began to uncoil itself and to stretch 
across the river to the island. 

The white dog ran over the back of the snake as over a bridge and saw 
a pretty girl sitting in a canoe by the shore. He barked and the maiden 
said, ‘“White dog, do not bark, I know all. Your master was killed by his 
father and thrown into the river in a coffin. No one except me can save 
him. But the coffin will only get here after seven days and seven nights. 
Wait till then and we shall pull it out.” And when it came floating 
down, the girl caught the coffin with the hook and started to pull. She 
pulled hard for a long time and it was with great difficulty that she 
finally got it out of the water. 

At first the coffin would not open, but when they were able to take 
off the top they were surprised to find nothing inside except a tortoise. 
The young girl got very cross and hung the creature by its leg to the 
branch of the tree. 

Soon the tortoise began to feel hot in the sun. Her breathing became 
heavy and after a while she started to spit. Every time she spat a human 
finger came out of her mouth instead of saliva. The maiden made a 
doll out of rags, sewed the fingers on to the doll’s hands, wrapped it up 
and put it in a cradle. For seven days and seven nights the girl nursed 
the doll and at last it came to life. At this the tortoise began to talk. It 
said, “I have given the man back to you. Why are you still torturing 
me? Let me go and if you want me to become his wife let him look up 
and find the seventh heaven.”’ She let the tortoise go, and it crawled 
quickly to the seventh heaven. The man began walking along the shore 
and looking at the sky. Finally he found the seventh heaven. For a long 
time the man waited for the woman from the seventh heaven, but she 
did not come. He got lonesome and went to live with the pretty maiden 
who saved his life. They lived very happily for a long while, but the 
woman from the seventh heaven still did not come. The man lost all 
patience and went to the seventh heaven himself. It was a hard journey, 
and when he reached the seventh heaven he found nobody there. He 
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started to walk about there and found a small boy playing with a very 
pretty toy. The man decided to get it, so he shot at it. The toy fell; 
he picked it up and hid it in his dress. The boy, after looking everywhere 
for his toy, ran up to the man and asked, ‘“‘Did you pick up my toy?” 
“What do you want it for?” asked the man. ‘My sister is very ill. She 
has spent seven days and seven nights on the earth. It is necessary to 
make a shamanistic performance to cure her, and without the toy 
she will die.”” The man did not tell the child that he had the toy, but 
he asked the boy to take him to his sister. When he got to the girl’s 
bedside, he at once guessed that she was the girl he had been waiting for. 
The maiden was so ill that she paid no attention to the man. It was 
necessary to make a shamanistic performance in order to save her life, 
and the man started to make the preparations at once. He sent the boy 
for some willow leaves, and ordered him to make a fire while he prepared 
some meat. Then he took the toy from his dress. It immediately turned 
into a bird. This bird was then killed and its blood was poured into five 
brick cups. Then the drum was heated and given to the sick girl. 

The sick girl continued her shamanistic performance until all the blood 
disappeared from the brick cups, after which she became as pretty and 
as healthy as before. 

She was delighted to see the man who had been longing for her. They 
were soon married and lived very happily for a while. But in a week’s 
time the man got bored and wished to return to earth. ‘“‘Let’s go back 
to our earth,”’ he said to his wife. The latter readily agreed and together 
they set out on their journey to the earth. At last, after many days of 
travelling, they came to the man’s first wife. They spent a week there, 
after which the husband got tired and bored again. ‘‘Let’s go to our old 
father,” he said to his wives. The two women agreed and they all set 
out on another journey. The white dog went with them. 

After a time they came to the house on the shore, where the maiden 
lived who had tried to pull the coffin out of the river with an iron hook. 
They all went in, had dinner and sailed on. Next they came to the house 
where the maiden lived who tried to pull the coffin out with a wooden 
hook. The --oung girl came out to meet them, and on seeing a handsome 
man, called him to come and have dinner with her. He replied, “‘I will 
not go to you. When I was dead you were not able to pull my coffin out.”’ 
They sailed on. 

The young girl felt hurt and decided that she could not live without 
this man. She took a belt and hung herself on a tree, while the man with 
his wives went on. The women got tired and began to ask him, ‘““How 
far from here does our father live?” ‘“‘Not very far,” replied the husband. 
“We will stop here to spend the night and tomorrow will reach home.” 
So they stopped, ate and went to sleep. At night when his wives were 
fast asleep, the man decided that he could wait no longer and crept away 
to see his father. 

18 
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He went to the place where his father used to live, but he found no 
one there. For a long time he looked around and at last found his 
father’s house. Quietly he crept up, climbed on the roof and looked 
down through the chimney hole. There he saw the old man and the 
old woman boiling his old shoes, for they had nothing else to eat. The 
son felt sorry for his parents and threw down a piece of fat which he 
had with him. 

The old people tasted their soup, and the old man said: ‘‘Our son 
was an excellent hunter. When he was with us we always had a lot of 
meat and fat. Now he has left us only his old shoes but even these were 
kept well greased.”” Then suddenly the old couple saw the reflection 
of their son in the soup. They looked up and saw him on the roof. The 
old father was delighted and called to his son, “‘Come in, son, forget 
the past. Let us kiss each other and start to live a new way.”’ The old 
man came up to his son to kiss him, but the young man pulled out his 
knife and killed him. He killed his old mother as well. Thus having 
avenged the insult, he returned to his wives. In the morning they all 
went to the old man’s house. When they got there and saw the old man 
and woman lying dead on the floor the wives at once realized what 
had happened and said to their husband, ‘‘You have killed your father 
and mother. No one else could have done it. Even if the old man was 
cruel to you, you should not have killed your parents.’’ The man kept 
quiet and was very much ashamed of himself. But there was nothing 
that could be done about it. They buried the old people and moved to 
a new place to live. There they built themselves a house and lived 
happily for a long time and had many children. 


Iv.! 

Once there lived a rich man and next to him lived a poor man. The 
poor man made all kinds of things of wood and gave them to the rich 
one. One day the rich man called the poor man and said to him, ‘‘Catch 
me seven rabbits.’ ‘‘Very well,” replied the poor man. It took him 
quite a time to catch these, but at last when he did get seven, he took 
them to his rich neighbour. The rich man fed the poor man with porridge. 
And the poor man, seeing how well his neighbour lived, felt very jealous. 
For a long time this jealousy tortured him and at last he decided to kill 
the rich man. He gathered some poisonous grass, chopped it up fine 
and mixed the bits with the food of the rich man. As soon as the latter 
tasted the poisonous food he lost consciounsess, and the poor man 
came and killed the rich man and all his wives. All the possessions of 
the dead man the poor man took to his house. He began to live as 4 
rich person. 

Unfortunately the stolen goods did not last long. Soon all the food 


1 Told by the Udekhe Elda in the city of Iman, 280 miles from Vladivostok. 
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was eaten and all the clothing was worn out. Once more the old man 
became poor. He could not work because he was now too old, nor could 
his wife for she was three years his senior. ‘“How comfortable you, my 
old woman, and I could have been now if we had a son.”’ ‘‘We cannot 
have a son,” replied the old woman. ‘‘I am old and women do not bear 
children at my age.” 

Often the old people felt lonesome and often they had to go without 
food. Finally the old man desired to make a shamanistic performance 
and he went to the woods. There he made an figure of wood and begged 
it to give him and his wife a son. When he returned home his wife met 
him and said, ‘‘I feel ill. I am sure I am going to have a child soon.” 

They waited, and in seven days’ time a son was born to them. The old 
people were very happy indeed and their love for their child was very 
great. But the boy was not an ordinary child. He grew up very fast 
and before five years had passed he informed his parents that he was 
going to leave them and asked them to outfit him with good clothing, 
skis, bow and arrows. The old man made skis and bow and arrow for 
his son, while the old woman made him clothing. At last the boy was 
ready. ‘“‘Don’t expect me back soon,” he said. ‘‘I am going to be away 
a long time, perhaps for two years or even more.”’ He bade his parents 
good-bye and left. 

The young man walked and walked and at last came to a house. 
He went in and greeted the master, who was a very old man. The 
master looked at the young boy and said, ‘‘I see that you are a brave 
young fellow. Go up the river. There you shall see a lot of new things, 
meet a lot of new people and will be able to show yourself off.’’ After 
spending the night at the old man’s house, our hero resumed his journey. 

On and on walked the young man meeting nothing. Not until the 
twentieth day did he see a house. He went in and was met there by 
seven sisters and seven brothers who all made fun of him saying, ‘“Where 
is the silly boy going to, young knight ?”’ The youngest sister, however, 
spoke kindly. ‘‘I am going up the high mountains to the stone people,” 
he answered her. ‘‘I have heard about these people. It will be a very 
long and dangerous journey, so take my white dog along. You may 
find him useful.”” The young maiden gave him her dog, told him where 
to go and bade him good-bye. 

All day the old man’s son walked and in the evening he came to a 
very thick forest where he was forced to spend the night. After a good 
supper he fell asleep. Suddenly late at night an awful cry awakened 
him. He got up quickly and saw an enormous bird sitting right above 
his head. It was gazing at him and making the terrible noise. Right in 
the middle of this bird’s chest there was a bright light. ‘I shall eat 
you up, you saucy young fellow,” said the bird. Without a word the 
young knight took his bow and arrows and thought to himself: “‘If 
I hit the light then I shall be left alive, but if not I shall die this same 
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night.” With this he let go an arrow. Fortunately his aim was good; 
he hit the light. The bird dropped dead on the ground, and it was not 
long before the young man was fast asleep again. 

He woke in the morning when the sun was high in the sky. He looked 
at the dead bird and found that the flesh and the feathers of this creature 
were yellow and that there was a small hole in the middle of the chest 
that had shone so brightly the night before. He pulled out the arrow, 
took the skin of the bird and put it on. As for the meat, he cooked and 
ate it. 

The next part of the young man’s journey was very long and he got 
very tired. At last he came to a house. As before, he went in, but found 
nobody inside. He sat down and waited for quite a time, but still no 
one appeared. Finally he got so hungry that he could wait no longer and 
began to make himself porridge. He had just finished his meal when he 
heard someone coming with heavy steps and shouting with two voices 
at once, ‘“Who dared to enter my house?” “I did,” replied the old man’s 
son. And soon after an awful man-like creature entered. He had two 
huge heads and three arms. The young man got frightened and did not 
know what to do. He would have sat there quite bewildered for ages 
if it had not been for the white dog. The animal grabbed his clothing 
with his teeth and pulled him out of the house. The young man snatched 
his bow and skis and ran off as fast as he could. He was very frightened 
and ran on and on without a stop till evening. When night came he 
stopped and tried to go to sleep, but he could not and ran on instead. 
On and on he ran. Finally he looked back and to his horror saw that 
the giant was following him. There was nothing to do but fight. The 
young man waited for the giant, and as soon as he came close up to him 
he drew out his sword and cut off both the giant’s heads at once. Great 
was his surprise when in place of the two old heads there appeared two 
new ones. He gathered his courage again and cut off the two heads 
once more, and at the same time he cut the body of the monster in two 
halves. Seeing the giant lying on the ground motionless he decided that 
he was killed. After having rested a little he went on his way. 

For a long time the young man went on without turning around, 
but when he did, he saw a huge black dog. His own white dog squealed 
but the black one said, ‘‘You wanted to kill me, but I am not afraid of 
death because no one can kill me.” “‘I shall not beat you, only in return 
you must not touch me,” answered the old man’s son. ‘‘Very well,” 
replied the animal. ‘‘I know you are going up the high mountains to the 
stone people. I am going there too, so let’s go together.” 

This they did, and next day reached the high mountains. It was a 
long and hard climb but when the young man had reached the top he 
saw a stone house. In this house lived the stone people who had axes, 
knives, arrows, utensils and everything made out of stone. Right inside 
the house went the brave man and there on a bed he saw a stone man 
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lying motionless. It was hard to tell whether he was dead or alive. The 
old man’s son began to bow and beseech the stone person, saying, 
“My parents are very old. They are very poor and have nothing. Please 
help me.” ‘“What do you desire, gold or silver?” replied the man. “‘Any- 
thing that you wish to give me.”’ ‘Well, I have heard about you. You 
are a brave knight. I know everything. I saw how you journeyed here, 
and how you tried to kill my slave, the two-headed giant. I have watched 
you carefully and I like you very much, soI shall reward you by giving 
you a white horse. He will take you home, but do not feed him and he 
will give you as much gold and silver as you need.’”’ The young man 
was very pleased with the present. He jumped on the horse’s back, took 
the white dog and started home. 

Soon he came to the house where seven brothers and seven sisters 
lived. The youngest sister was delighted to see him back and asked 
him many questions about his travels and his adventures. The old 
man’s son fell in love with her and married her. Then he made a big 
canoe and with his bride continued his journey. 

Soon the young knight came to the place where his parents used to 
live. He found nobody there. He left his wife in the canoe with their 
belongings and went off to look for his father and mother. It took him 
along time to find them. His father had grown older and did not recognize 
his son. They talked for a long time. After telling the young man all 
about his misfortunes the old man said, ‘‘We had a son once, but he went 
off somewhere. We expect him back every day, but he does not come. 
It’s hard for us to live without him.’’ The son felt very sorry for his 
father and told him who he was. Great was the joy of the old couple 
when they recognized their boy. They asked him many questions and 
he told them all his adventures. 

He brought his wife to the house and they all began to live together 
and were very happy. The white horse gave them as much gold and 
silver as they needed and the young man went hunting. He was an 
excellent hunter and used to bring home a lot of sable and a lot of other 
animals as well. 


VARIANT 


Told by Niguly at Sansheheza, Iman River. As above, except that the 
hero is named Egda, the bird he kills and whose coat he uses as armor 
is said to have had iron feathers, and the white horse which produced 
silver and gold is described as a silver horse whose dung, which it drops 
three times a day, is gold. 
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V. 
A LAZY YOUNG MAN! 


Once upon a time there lived a young man who was very well to do. 
From morning till night he did nothing but sleep. One day he heard a 
voice behind his door saying, ‘“Why do you sleep so much? Why don’t 
you work? I shall come to see you tomorrow and if you are fast asleep 
as usual you shall be punished.’’ The young man was very frightened. 
He jumped out of bed and sat for a long time wondering who it was that 
had such a stern voice. The next morning he got up early and started to 
work right away. He chopped some wood, made a fire and cooked him- 
self some food. He was just going to begin his meal when he heard 
someone coming towards him from the wood. He looked quickly in that 
direction and saw a very old man with white hair. This man came close 
up to the young fellow and began to talk. His voice was very similar 
to the one that the lazy man had heard the day before. 

“Go out and hunt in the woods for three days,” said the stranger. 
‘There you will find a stag. Kill him and bring his skin to me.”’ With 
these words the old man went back to the wood. The young man quickly 
got ready and went out hunting. For a whole day he wandered about in 
the wood without success and only on the second day found footprints 
of three stags. He followed these carefully and soon saw the three stags. 
With the aid of his bow he killed them all, took off the skin of the biggest 
and returned home. There, while waiting for the old man, he started 
to prepare the skin. It was not long before the old man appeared. He 
praised the hunter, took the soft white skin and made clothing out of it. 
Then he said to the young man, ‘‘Go to the river and catch me a big 
fish. Collect carefully all of its blood and continue your journey up the 
river. There you will see a big black stone. Paint this stone with the 
fish’s blood and wait for the otter. As soon as she comes, try to get her, 
but do not aim at her head or her heart.” 

The young man did as he was told. He put on the new clothes that 
the stranger made for him, caught the fish and went up the river as far 
as the black stone. There he painted the stone with the blood of the fish, 
hid himself in bushes and waited. All of a sudden he heard the roar of the 
water, and out came a huge otter. She went straight up to the black 
stone and began to lick off the blood. The young man crept up to her and 
quickly tied her legs together. Then, after spending two more days in 
the wood, he finally went home. When he got there he found the old man 
waiting for him. Great was his joy when he saw that the young man had 
been able to catch the otter without killing her. After praising the hunter, 
he locked the animal in the barn and said, ‘“Now you must catch seven 
snakes and seven ducks, pour out their blood into cups and wait for me 

tomorrow evening.” 





1 Told by Dzanzuly in Wagumba. 
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The next day the young man did all he was supposed to do and waited. 
When the sun had set behind the mountains and it was quite dark, the 
old man came dressed as a shaman. He put up a tent, made a bed and 
began to get ready for the shamanistic performance. He started to beat 
his drum over a fire and ordered the young man to bring the otter from 
the barn. Then he made several fires around the animal, threw grass into 
them and gradually poured the blood over the snakes and ducks. When 
the drum got quite warm the shaman told the young man to loosen the 
ropes with which the otter was tied. He started to make a shamanistic 
performance. For a long time he danced and sang. Then he ordered 
the young man to hold the otter while he continued to sing, play his 
drum and dance. Finally when he had finished singing a long song he 
told the young man to let the animal go. As he did this the otter began 
to turn around on its back. All the while the shaman sang in a loud 
voice and danced. As soon as the animal had turned around seven times 
it became a pretty young maiden. The old man stopped his shamanistic 
performance and said to the young man, ‘“Tomorrow you must go hunting 
for seven days and seven nights. During that time you must kill two 
foxes and fourteen otters, one of which must be a white one.”’ 

Early the next morning the young man set out on his hunting trip. 
For four days he walked about unsuccessfully and only on the fifth day 
was able to kill two foxes, while on the sixth day he managed to kill 
fourteen otters, one of which was all white. On the seventh day he began 
his homeward journey. 

When he got home he found the old man and the young maiden waiting 
for him. They were both very glad to see him and were very pleased 
with him for bringing home all the required animals. The young hunter 
started to clean and prepare the skins while the old man made clothes for 
the young girl out of them. When all was ready the old man said to the 
young man, “This girl is my niece. I want you to marry her because 
I like you.” The young man was delighted with this request and agreed 
at once, for the girl was very healthy and very beautiful. 

The old man did not stay long with the young couple after their 
wedding. He soon gathered all his belongings and said, ‘I am going 
over the mountains. Do not feel lonesome without me and do not be sad. 
If, however, some one should be mean to you or if some misfortune should 
befall you, then call up the shaman and I shall help you.” With these 
words he disappeared in the wood, leaving the husband and wife alone. 

The young people were very happy during the first week and were 
together all the time. But soon the husband got bored and went out 
hunting. He walked about for a long time but met no animals. Finally 
he got his canoe and paddled it up the narrow part of the river. As he 
was paddling slowly and quietly along the shore, he heard a terrible 
crash in the wood. He jumped to shore, crept up quietly in the direction 
of the noise, and met an enormous bear. He took his bow and let go an 
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arrow, but missed. He tried the second time and wounded the animal. 
The bear rushed at the hunter. He crushed the young man under him 
and began to bite him, but the hunter was able to reach for his knife and 
with its aid to pierce the animal. The bear ran away roaring, while the 
wounded hunter returned home with great difficulty and told his wife 
all about his adventure. On hearing it, the wife got into a canoe and went 
to the place where her husband was attacked. When she got out on 
shore she saw a pool of blood. ““This is my husband’s blood,”’ she thought 
and went a little farther. Soon she found the bear licking his wounds. 
At once the woman attacked him and succeeded in cutting him into 
small pieces which she threw about in the wood. When she got home her 
husband, who was still quite ill, said to her, ‘‘If only we had your uncle 
with us now, he would have helped us. Without him I am sure I shall 
die.” Without a word the young woman took her drum and started to 
make a shamanistic performance. Immediately the uncle appeared. 
He began to roll the patient on the ground and soon made him well 
again. ‘‘Kill whatever animal you wish, but do not touch the bear,” 
said the old man and disappeared. 

Again the husband and wife were left alone. They got tired of their 
place, and, having gathered all their possessions, moved to a new spot. 
They lived very happily at their new home. The husband hunted and 
fished with great success while the wife cut out and embroidered beautiful 
designs. But they had no children and without them felt very lonesome. 
They took a little boy from their relatives and adopted him. Soon the 
boy grew up and began to help his father in everything. From that time 
on neither meat nor fish were ever lacking in their family and they were 
rich and happy. 


VI. 
Told by Niguly, Sansheheza, Iman River. The tale is the same as the 
Goldi tale VII, p. 229, but the name Egda is given to the hero. 


VII. 

Told by Dzandzuly in Wagumba Camp, Iman River. The tale is the 
same as the Goldi tale III, p. 211, except that the warrior who tries to 
shoot down the bird that has stolen the child is a Udekhe rather 
than an Orochee. 
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CONSECRATION RITUAL FOR A BLACKSMITH NOVICE AMONG 
THE YAKUTS.! 


A. Popov. 


“The blacksmith and the shaman are from the same nest,” says the 
Yakut proverb.2 The blacksmith has even the greater supernatural 
powers. ““The first blacksmith, the first shaman, and the first potter 
were blood brothers. The blacksmith was the oldest, and the shaman 
the middle.’’ Therefore the shaman being younger cannot cause the 
death of the blacksmith. In every attempt of the shaman ‘‘to eat the 
blacksmith’”’, the tools of the latter, his tongs, his hammer, and the 
anvil are transformed into winged creatures, which, flying around, 
strike and pinch the shaman. When the shaman wishes to thrash the 
soul’ of the blacksmith, this soul hides in the kuolgan (the iron plate 
with seven or nine holes of different diameters for punching holes in 

1 The present paper is one ritual from the large unpublished Russian manu- 
script on religious beliefs and ceremonies of the Yakuts. All speeches and 
incantations in the original manuscript are accompanied by Yakut text. 
The most important works besides those mentioned in the article of Mr. 
Popov are as follows: 


Khudiakov, I. A. Verhoyansk Collection of Yakut Tales, Songs, 
Riddles, and Proverbs. (East-Siberian Section of R. G. S. 
Irkutsk, 1891.) 

Radlov, V. Die Yakutische Sprache in Ihrem Verhaltniss zu den 
Turksprachen (Mem. Imper. Russ. Acad. of Scien. v. 8, p. 7, 
1907). 

Pekarsky, E. The Bibliography of Yakut Lore (“‘Zhivaya Starina”’ 
v. XXL, pp. 529—532). 

Priklonsky, V. L. Yakut Folk Tales and Beliefs (Ibid. 1890 p. 
II—III). 

Yastremsky, S. B. Examples of Yakut Folk Literature. (Russ. 
Acad. of Sciences, Trudy of the Yakut Committee v. VII, 
Leningrad, 1929. 

Mainov, I. I. The Population of Yakutia. Acad. of Science, 1927. 
E.A.Golomstok, University Museum, Philadelphia, translator. 


* Sieroshevsky, V. L., The Yakuts. St. Petersburg, 1896, p. 631. 

5 According to Yastremsky, the Yakut believe that the soul, Rut, con- 
sists of three elements: buor-kut (earth-soul), iya kut (mother soul), anya kut 
(father soul). After death the soul undergoes transformations, and the souls 
of the famous shamans can be transformed seven times. According to 
Baishev, buwor kut remains after the death with the corpse in the grave; 
salgin kut is transformed into a wandering spirit, yor, and sur kut after 
death is reincarnated. (Tr.) 
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the metals), where the shaman cannot reach him.! Moreover small 
models of the blacksmith’s paraphernalia serve as amulets to the sha- 
man.* 

According to the ideas of the Dolgans,* the shaman cannot swallow 
the soul of the blacksmith because it is preserved in fire, but the blacksmith 
on the contrary can easily kill the shaman. In order to do this, he must 
throw his kuolgan under the feet of the shaman leaving the forge, or bury 
it in the doorway over which the shaman will pass, pronouncing at the 
same time special incantations.4 By stepping over it the shaman leaves 
his soul in the kuolgan. When the shaman leaves, the blacksmith 
destroys his soul by heating the kuolgan until it is red hot. A black- 
smith can also kill a shaman by playing upon the belief that his 
spirits are afraid of the sparks from the heated iron. When a shaman 
leaves the forge, the blacksmith forcibly strikes the heated piece of 
iron and says: ‘‘Let it pierce his back.”> The sparks fall upon the shaman 
and he soon dies. Because of this danger the shaman cannot pass 
without danger between the anvil and the forge during the shamanizing. 

According to V. L. Sieroshevsky,® in the north shamans refuse to 
perform the ceremony in a room where there are blacksmith tools. The 
blacksmith is regarded as having supernatural advantage over the 
shaman also among the Buriats. The Buriat blacksmith, when he 
makes the bell pendants, for the horse sticks of the shaman, insists that 
there should not be less than ninety, but the shaman being afraid of 
this fatal number tries to persuade the blacksmith to make fewer, 
otherwise he will soon die.” 

The forging of the shamanistic pendants is a very serious task not 
without danger to the blacksmith and requires special preparations. 
Among the Dolgans it is necessary for two men to work together. This 
is always done at the end of spring, outside, away from the dwellings, 
in a place surrounded by a special palisade. One of the blacksmiths 
stands upon the hide of a wolverine, the other upon a wolf-skin, the bellows 
man upon the skin of a white deer specially killed for this purpose as 
it “‘governs the spirit of the fire”. If the bellows man does not have this 





* Kulakovsky, A. E., Materials for the Study of the Beliefs of the Yakuts, 
Yakutsk, 1923, pp. 67—68. 

* Potanin, G. N., Thunder in the Beliefs and Folklore of the Tribes of 
Southern Siberia and Northern Mongolia. Journal of Department of 
Education, January 1882, p. 159. 

3 The Dolgans are nomadic tribes of Yakutized Tungus who wander over 
the territory of the river Taimir, the upper part of the Piasina and Dudipta 
Rivers and the Nolir Lakes. (Tr.) 

* Yakuts of Viluysk region, author’s notes. 

5 Kulakovsky, op. cit. p. 68. 

® Sieroshevsky, V. L., Twelve Years among the Yakuts. Warsaw, 1900. 

7 Agatipov and Hangalov, Materials for the Study of Shamanism in 
Siberia. Izvestia of Russian Geog. Society, Vol. XIV, Nos. 1—2z, p. 8. 
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hide, his whole body will be covered with sores. The blacksmith who 
must make these pendants for the shamans is selected by the shaman’s 
spirit, and cannot refuse or his luck will leave him. The shaman projects 
his spirit into the blackmith while he is forging the pendants, so that 
it is not the blacksmith who makes them but the spirit of the shaman. 

The tools used in the preparation of shamanistic paraphernalia be- 
come sacred among the Dolgans and before the anvil can be used again 
for secular purposes it must be smeared with fat of a wild reindeer. 
The latter is used also before forging to insure the anvil against cracking, 
for if an anvil is broken during the work it is considered a bad omen for 
the blacksmith. In general all old blacksmith tools are revered as 
sacred objects. They are transported on special spotted reindeer which 
are called ‘‘the reindeer of the anvil’, and a woman, being unclean, 
cannot ride on these reindeer. 

Dolgan blacksmiths always work some distance away from the habi- 
tations, in a special tent which must not be polluted. If a menstruating 
woman enters or if she steps on the tools, both she and the blacksmith 
become covered with sores. To heal these it is necessary to smear them 
with the blood of a white reindeer, or rub them witb the surface of an 
anvil, saying, ‘‘Please cure these sores.” 

Among the Yakuts blacksmiths of the ninth generation are famous, 
and they alone may forge the shaman’s iron ornaments. Their tools 
acquire ‘‘Spirit-masters”, and young blacksmiths take great pains 
not to break their anvils, fearing the revenge of the spirits who punish 
such an act with death. 

Each tool of the Buriat blacksmith has its own ‘“‘spirit-master’’.? 
Among the Dolgans there are special blacksmiths possessing “‘spirit- 
masters” who enable them to lick red hot iron with the tongue. 

Blacksmiths pacify their spirits by offerings. A Yakut smith when 
making his clay forge throws into the fire a few bunches of white horse 
hair. He cannot abandon his profession or he will die. Blacksmiths must 
surround themselves for life with the noise of the hammers and the light 
of the sparks? in order to avoid being torn to pieces by supernatural birds 
with crooked beaks and claws.? The author knew in the Viluysk region 

1 Agapitov and Hangalov, p. 9. 

Sanjeev, G., Songs of the Alarsk Buriats. Zapiski of the Collegium of 
Orientalists III, Leningrad, 1929. The hymn to the protectors of black- 


smiths, p. 544. 

Petri, B. E., Old Beliefs of the Buriats. Irkutsk, p. 48. 

* Sieroshevsky, The Yakuts, p. 632. 

5 Birds with ivon claws. The master of the sacred fire, mighty Nurgun, 
has a monstrous watchman. It is a thin black bird, with iron wings as 
long as two strips of birch bark, with feathers like iron swords, with a 
long iron beak seven fathoms long, an iron neck three fathoms long, an 
iron tail like a birch bark cylinder, with an iron head like an enormous tub, 
eyes the size of a cup, and hooked iron claws. Yastremsky, p. 26. (Tr.) 
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a Yakut blacksmith, a very modest and unpretentious man, who later 
ceased to work in other smithies and worked only at his home. He 
explained this by the fact that when he arrived home at night the 
spirits did not give him any rest and even made him sick, demanding 
presents such as butter and meat, which the blacksmith had to bring 
to them, and which he threw into the fire as a sacrifice. He had to beg 
this food from the people for whom he had worked, and he was unwilling 
that they should think that he was greedy, and was using the spirits 
as an excuse for begging. Therefore he decided to work only at home. 

Among the Yakut, blacksmiths as well as shamans usually are not 
rich. This gave rise to the following tale: 

“Long ago God asked a blacksmith, a shaman and a merchant: 
‘What are your profits?’ The shaman and the blacksmith lied and said 
they made hardly anything. The merchant spoke the truth. Then 
God said that as a punishment for lying the shaman and the blacksmith 
should never become rich.” 

Among the Yakut, blacksmiths receive their skill from the evil deity 
K’daai Magqsin, chief blacksmith in the whole underworld. He lives 
in an iron house, and owns black cattle with white heads, and spotted 
red horses. For many versts before the approach to his house the ground 
is covered with remains of fired slag iron. The forehead of this deity is 
covered with dirt nine fingers thick, his cheeks with rust three fingers 
thick, the face is like a chunk of earth torn from the mountain; his eyes 
are always closed and when he wishes to see, eight men from above 
and eight men from below drag the iron lids apart with iron hooks.! 
K’daai Magqsin is a great master. If a valiant hero, a vassal of the evil 
spirits, loses his arm or leg, he forges him a new one and fixes it in the 
proper place. He can make rifles which do not miss, and a garb which 
will protect against bullets. He can add strength to a weaker hero. He 
makes a very hard iron which he tempers in a special liquid made of the 
blood of a lion, the tears of a species of seal, blood from the lips of a 
young man and the blood of the cheeks of a young girl. His bellows are 
made of thirty cowhides. He has as assistants hammer-men, bellows- 
men, and file-men. 

K’daai Magqsin also caused shamans to be introduced into this world. 
The Yakut tell the following tale: Long, long ago evil spirits lived on 
earth with the people, but often abused them by stealing their women. 
The husbands in pursuit penetrated into the lower world and reached 
the place where they could not continue their way without horses. They 


1 Tron eyelids are acommon attribute of Yakut heroic personages. Thus 
Arsan-Duolan-Old Man is similarly described: One man with the iron hook 
ran up over his breast, hooked his lower eyelid and dragged it down. Another 
man with a hook ran over his back and propping himself against the stony 
back of Old Man’s head, caught his upper eyelids with the hooks and 
dragged them up. (Yastremsky, p. 19). (Tr.) 
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asked K’daai Magqsin for help, and he forged horses for them on con- 
dition that they send to him upon their return nine jet black mares 
with white heads as payment for his work. The men asked him: ‘With 
whom shall we send the horses to you?” ‘‘With the famous shaman!”’ 
replied the Blacksmith of the Underworld. From this time on shamans 
were on the earth. 

Moreover, sometimes K’daai Maqsin personally participates in the 
initiation of the famous shamans of the lower world: he tempers their 
souls as he tempers iron. 

K’daai Magqsin, after teaching the people the blacksmith’s art, did 
not tell them how to weld the iron. The first blacksmith asked a very 
esteemed old man for advice in this matter, who said to him: ‘““When 
the devil comes to you, heat a large piece of iron in the fire, cover it 
with snow and strike it with a heavy sledge hammer. The great noise 
will scare the devil and perhaps, being frightened, he will disclose to 
you the secret.” The blacksmith listened to the advice and when the 
devil came to him he acted accordingly. At the loud retort the devil, 
losing his wits from fright, yelled: ‘“‘Use sand.’’ From this time on 
blacksmiths have known how to weld iron by the use of sand.! 

Among the Buriat also the blacksmith art is of supernatural origin. 
The people learned the art from southwestern, i. e. good, and north- 
eastern, i. e. evil, spirits. Those who learned from the first are called 
“white” and those who learned from the second “black” blacksmiths. 
Today among the Yakut there is no division between ‘‘white’’ and 
“black”’ blacksmiths, and they all obtain their power from K’daai 
Magsin. Only shamans are divided into black and white in this tribe. 
Gorohov? in the notes to the tale ‘‘Iurun Iolan’’ says that the white 
shamans do not have shamanistic dress, not even the tambourine. The 
author also was told that the ancient white shamans wore few iron 
pendants, and sometimes none. Consequently these shamans did not 
need to apply to the blacksmiths. 

Only the man who is chosen by the deity himself can be a real black- 
smith among the Yakut. K’daai Magqsin selects only those whose hammer- 
noises reach his habitation, and he indicates his choice by making the 
novice sick. Woe to one who fails to understand this; he will die, or 
at best will remain a cripple for the rest of his days. The blacksmith 
during his sickness must donate to K’daai Maqsin through the shaman 
a bull or a cow of “‘three grasses’? of any color. Formerly the animal 
had to be of a definite color, ‘‘red’’ according to Pripusov, “‘black”’ 


1 Pripusov, N. P., Shamanism of the Yakuts of the Yakutsk region. 
Izvestia of East Siberian section of R. G. S. Vol. XV, pp. 3—4. 

2 Izvestia of the Siberian Section of Russian Geographical Society, Vol. 
XV, Nos. 5—6, p. 56. 
* Three years old. 
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according to Kornilov.1 The head, the heart with the arteries, and the 
liver of the sacrificial animal are placed during the shamanistic cere- 
mony on the anvil and are struck with hammers. 

A description of the sacrifice to the deity by the blacksmiths is given 
in the literature by Kornilov.2 Due to the interesting details I quote it 
verbatim: ‘‘The ceremony takes over the three year old black bull. 
The shaman takes the soul of the bull and hands it to Kitai Bahsi, 
saying, ‘I have brought to you a sacrifice for this man; do not harm 
him but make a blacksmith out of him.’ After the shamanistic ceremony 
the heart of the animal is extracted with iron tongs and is placed on the 
anvil. The initiated must strike it with the hammer and smash it. If 
he crushes it with one blow he will be a good blacksmith, if he requires 
more, he will be medium or bad.’’ The custom described by Korniloy 
is very likely older than the one described below, as is indicated by the 
more cruel method of killing the animal. This method, not especially 
ritualistic but not general in the old times, was abandoned by order 
of the Russian authorities. 


THE INITIATION. 


The following ceremony was performed by the Yakut, Gerasim 
Yegorov, in Udiygei Ulus, Viliusk region, over a young blacksmith. 
The ritual was recorded in text and is here given in close translation. 


When the shaman has diagnosed the illness he addresses the black- 
smith with the following words: 


Your sickness has been caused by the spirit of the blacksmiths. It 
can be remedied by blowing with bellows the fire in which is the head of 
a black bull with a white spot on the forehead, giving a tribute to 
K’daai Maqsin. 


A bull of the proper color is brought in and killed; all the blacksmith 
tools of the patient are smeared with its blood. From the entrails of 
the animal are made seven blood sausages, and seven men are selected 
to represent the seven assistants of K’daai Maqsin. One of them is 
bellows-man (Kokoonai); two are file-men and move the files over 
the iron to produce the grating sounds (Arsaanai), and four are hammer- 
men (Baltaanai), and strike the head of the sacrificial bull with the 
hammers. 

The ceremony takes place late in the evening, after the evening meal. 
Each of these seven men puts on his neck a raw blood sausage and 
places between his teeth a piece of raw lung. A large fire is made in the 
furnace and the bellows are placed in readiness. The hammer-men take 
the head of the sacrificial animal and throw it, together with the ar- 


1 Kornilov, I., The Ceremony of Initiation of the Blacksmith and Kitai 
Bahsi, the Ancestor of Blacksmiths. Izvestia of E. Siberia, Section of 
Russian Geographical Society, Vol. XX XIX, 1908, p. 85. 

2 Op. cit. 
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teries, heart, and liver into the fire. The bellows-men blow the fire. 
The sick blacksmith is seated near the forge. 

The shaman goes outside to let his spirit-helpers enter into him, and 
the tent is swept out after him. After a while the shaman re-enters the 
tent, puts on a long fur coat and jumps around singing without words, 
vigorously beating the drum. He approaches the bellows-men and 
standing near them sings the following incantation to the accompaniment 
of the drum: 

Mighty K’daai Maqsin, blacksmith who has nine habitations, eight 
river islands to live on; who create the blacksmith and predestine (him) ; 
who has Baltaanai as a hammer-man, Kokoonai as a bellows-man, 
Arsaanai as a file-man, seven young workmen with lungs in their 
teeth, and blood collars. 

K’daai Magsin, blacksmith! Standing before you, handing (you) 
what is needful, bringing (you) what is required, enduring tortures, seeing 
people’s sufferings, becoming exhausted, (literally, sifting the earth), 
swaying, staggering, lifting (myself), do I not stand (here) conjuring and 
singing ? 

Having Bakaanai!, blacksmith, as a hammer-man, Kokoonai, 
blacksmith, as a bellows-man, Arsaanai, blacksmith, as a file-man, 
imitating you, K’daai Maqsin! I, arriving from the river of misfortune 
(bordered) with pine trees, chanting, (am addressing you) K’daai 
Maqsin, blacksmith: ‘May thine anger be on the outskirts,’ saying, 
‘a three-year-old black cow you have incessantly begged for, (I) drive 
to you trotting, Sui! Sui!’? Hammer-men! Strike! 

The hammer-men with the iron tongs take the head of the sacrificial 
animal from the fire, place it on the anvil, and shouting: ‘“‘Sui! Sui!” 
strike it with the hammers. 


Shaman: File-men! Start filing. 


The file-men begin to move the file on the iron. After a while the 
hammer-men stop hammering, and throw the remains of the head 
back into the fire, the file-men also stop filing. From time to time the 
bellows-men blow the fire. 

Shaman: Having multicolored armpits, having red cattle with white 
stripes on the face, O mighty blacksmith, K’daai Magqsin! I, (having) 
jingling pendants, tinkling rattles, mussing my shaggy head, (am 
addressing you): ‘Mighty K’daai Maqsin, blacksmith, having chiseled 
tusks, may thy heart, O brave one, become calm and thy liver be paci- 
fied.’ I have arrived with the gift of the fat of the heart® of a three- 
year-old black cow. Withdraw thy wormy soul‘ which is like a seven- 
tailed whip! Lift up (i. e. withdraw) thy fiery, deceiving nine-fathoms- 


1 Both Yakut & Russian text have Bakaanai instead of the customary 
Baltaanai. 
* An exclamation. (Tr.) 
® Literally: the fat around the heart, evidently the choice morsel. (Tr.) 
* The illness visited upon the initiate. 
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long breath! Withdraw thy black, heavy soul, the size of a pine tree 
buried in the snow. 


They say: ‘May thy bent-out cheek, O bold one! be bent back!’ 

Having Bakaanai as a hammer-man, Kokoonai as a _ bellows-man, 
Arsaanai as file-man, having great cunning, performing all incantations, 
singing all chants, sitting on an important seat, ceaselessly chanting 
my thoughts, making powerful Kokoev to honor and feast thee, (I am 
addressing thee) : 

Send back to the country of the sun the young lark! Lift up in the 
country of Ajii,1 my small young bird! 

Mighty K’daai Magqsin, blacksmith, relieve his trouble! 

Hey! Kokoonai, blacksmith! Blow the bellows! 


The file-men begin to move the files on the iron, the hammer-men 
strike with the hammers the remains of the head of the sacrificial animal. 
After a while the file-men cease to move the files on the iron, the 
hammer-men stop striking with the hammers; the remains of the head 
are again thrown into the forge, where the bellows-men blow up the fire. 


Shaman: Almighty and conquering from force of habit, because of 
thy disposition and by necessity, O bold one! Thou canst not help 
demanding that (which is to thee) desirable, thou canst not help con- 
sidering thy gain. Old Man, K’daai Maqsin, blacksmith! Thou, O bold 
one! who transformed thyself into this illness, try to go away, think not 
of throwing into the rubbish heap my sincere, coveted words! 

Having in our teeth raw lungs, on our necks collars of poured blood, 
(we) relatives are standing here, appearing before thee. 

Having cattle of red color, with white stripes on their faces, mighty 
K’daai Magqsin, blacksmith, thy tricks, thy habits, take away! 

Ancestor of blacksmiths! Thou shouldst have pity on thy people! 
Let there be Sui! Sui! 


1 The country of Ajii is described in Yakut folklore in the following terms: 
“There is no winter, but summer always; such is this country. There are 
no nights but always bright day, such is this country. The sun does not 
set; the moon does not disappear; the birds do not fly away. The lakes are 
of milk, instead of mud there is cream cheese; the dark depths are of oil 
with buttermilk; the forest lakes are of butter, the mountains of intestinal 
fat, the rocks of abdominal fat, the shave grass grows as tall as the head of 
a hero’s horse, the green sedge grows up to its mane, the mountain sedge 
up to his knees. The poplars are like silver rods, the willows like twisted 
silver...’’ Yastremsky, p. 56. With this is contrasted the lower world, the 
country of eternal cold; the home of the evil stuttering deities: ‘‘the country 
of the partly covered sun and partly covered moon. It is the country of 
crooked trees with large cones growing upside-down, the size of the belly 
of a lying cow. It is covered by low, needle-like iron grass. It is the country 
where the frogs are as large as a well-fed mare and the water-bugs like large 
bulls, the country where wasps are the size of a young four year old bull.” 
Yastremsky, p. 65. (Tr.) 
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Baltaanai! Strike with the hammer! 

Kokoonai! Blow the bellows! 

Arsaanai! File the iron! 

The file-men start to move the files on the iron, the hammer-men strike 


the remains of the head of the sacrificial animal with the hammers, 
etc. as before. 


Shaman: ‘To the earth having nine (shamanistic) places of repose, 
over the country having road-markers of neck vertebrae of nine female 
shamans, I (am) swiftly descending; over roads having abysses like the 
holes of the kuolgan of the man-blacksmith!, (I am) swiftly descending; 
over roads having abysses like the openings of furnaces, looking (ahead), 
possessed by the spirit of blood-thirstiness, (I) continue to descend! 

Over the far-away land, over roads having abysses like holes of the 
nail-plate of the man-blacksmith, looking (down) and swiftly going, we 
bold ones are descending, or losing our way over the roads with mason 
ducks?, descending, saying: for the sake of mighty K’daai Magsin, let 
us chant beseeching him! 

Bakaanai, and hammer-men! Kokoonai, and bellows-men do your best 
again! 

The hammer-men and bellows-men act as before. 


Shaman: He, the bold one, up to his very hips is surrounded by the 
water-breath! From the country, where (even) its spirits, the spiders’, 
get stuck, you bold ones, remain seeing and hearing! Getting used to it, 
accustoming [myself] to it, riding, singing, with proud air, performing 
antics, using cunning tricks and wiles, getting famous and honored, I, 
the bold one, (address) the mighty K’daai Maqsin, blacksmith, the bold 
one, (saying): ‘Getting fatter, larger and taller, het becomes the an- 
cestor of blacksmiths, (he) having strong sides, angry visage, he the 
bold one.’ If I say, come here, (then he is) looking back; if I say go 
away, (then he is) going ahead! He, the bold one, having eyes, like 
the morning star on a cold spring night, having long excellent beak, 
acting contrary, having a stubborn nature, — is it not time (for thee) 
to try to get calmer, sitting, — to get rested, standing? 

I, thy eloquent interpreter, O bold one, have arrived (here), O hard- 
natured monster, is it not the day for thee to give up to me thy happiness ? 
Thy child Ajii, throw in the country of Ajii. Thy child of the sun, thrown 
in the country of the sun. 





' Here contrasted with the spirit-blacksmiths. 
* The duck of the species taas kuha (stone duck). Dictionary of the 
Yakut language. F. K. Pekarsky, p.219. This refers to shamanistic birds. 
> The ground of the unmovable underworld had been trampled in the 
contest into such a mud that even spiders get stuck there. Yastremsky, 
p. 28. (Tr.) 
* K’daai Magqsin (Tr.) 
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Let thy little young lark fly up. 

Let thy small bird fly away. 

(Thou) who has transformed thyself into this fit of sickness — go 
away! 

O, mighty K’daai Magqsin, blacksmith! 

Having as bellows-man, Kokoonai, blacksmith, Arsaandai as file-man, 
Bakaanai as hammer-man, wishing to sever (the thread of life) go away! 

Hey! Hammer-men! Strike! 

Hey! File-men! File the irons! 

The hammer-men and file-men act as before. The shaman, vigorously 
beating the drum, goes to the entrance and there shaking his head 
repeats rapidly ‘‘Ba-ba-ba-ba-ba.”’ Then he places his left hand with 
the tambourine behind his back, and with the drum stick in the right 
hand goes through the motion of dragging something to him.! Then he 
returns, mutters something incoherently, pointing with the stick to the 
left, looks around and starts spinning like a top. Then he goes to the 
left, beats the drum three times and begins to chant: 

Hey, thou bold one, go away, go away, go away! Hey! continue to 
work! continue to work! continue to work! Don’t try to lie, to cheat, 
and deceive! 

The shaman rapidly approaches the entrance, beats the drum three 
times and repeats ‘‘Ba-ba-ba-ba,” shaking his head: 


My one-sided Keeleeni®, miy one-eyed lame one, come quickly! 

He goes to the audience, holding the drum behind his back and begins 
to speak in the name of his control, the spirit Keeleeni, stutteringt: 

Shaman (spirit): ‘Master of the house, where do you sit?’ 

Master of the house: Here I am sitting. 

Shaman (spirit): ‘For what need have you caused me to be called?’ 

Master of the house: [Because] I was not able to withstand the morning 
frost and evening dew. 

Shaman (spirit): “How will it be if you give me a present. If you 
will give me something I will have yours® who ran away and will bale® 
out yours, who went away! 

Master of House: Next time when you come! 

Shaman (spirit): ‘Is it because of that (I) am scampering away with 
nothing, eh?’ 


The shaman goes to the left, mutters something (lets the spirit out 
of him) and speaks, without stuttering, in his own name: 


1 Attracting the spirits to himself. 
* He is sending away unnecessary spirits. 
’ The family of shamanistic stuttering spirits, born of human fathers from 
the daughters of clouds. They are known for their bragging and sensuality. 
4 The spirits of the lower world stutter when they speak. (Tr.) 
5 Referring to the soul of the patient. 
® Will bring back. (Tr.) 
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Hey, thou bold one, go away, go away, go away! Continue to work, 
continue to work, continue to work! Prepare your work. 


The shaman goes to the entrance, does as before, and after beating 
the drum three times says: 


My one-sided Keeleeni, my deathless gods, my one-eyed lame one, 
come quickly. 
He repeats rapidly, ‘‘Ba-ba-ba-ba’’...., and holding the drum behind 


his back, he approaches the audience, and stuttering begins to speak 
in the name of a spirit, the wife of Keeleeni: 


‘Master of the house! Where are you sitting?’ 

Master of the House: Here I am sitting. 

Shaman (spirit): ‘From me (to you) health and honor. From me (to 
you) deep bows.’ 

He bows to the Master of the House. 

‘How have you been, friend?’ 

Master of the House: We cannot withstand the evening dew and 
the morning frost, that is why we have caused you to be called. 

Shaman (spirit): ‘Eh, what? Haven’t you any remnants of cloth for 
me? Haven’t you some remains from the sewing, any broken needles?’ 

Master of the House: No. 

Shaman (spirit): ‘Not a bit of (old) broken thimble?’ 

Master of the House: No. 

Shaman (spirit): ‘Is it because of that I will be left without anything ?’ 

Master of the House: Try and go away; of course you will be left 
without anything! 

Shaman (spirit): ‘Have (you) not a penis? Is there not a man who 
wishes to use me?’ 

Master of the House: No. 

Shaman (spirit): ‘What an unfortunate country!’ 

Shaman goes left and rapidly repeats: ‘‘Ba-ba-ba’’.... (lets the 


spirit out of himself), beats the drum three times and speaks without 
stuttering in his own name: 


Hey, monsters — go away, go away, go away! Continue to work, 
continue to work, continue to work. 

The shaman goes to the entrance and acts as before, and after beating 
the drum three times, says: 

One-sided Keeleeni, one-eyed lame one! Road-merchant, come 
quickly. 

Holding the drum behind his back, he bows to the audience and 
speaks in the name of the spirit Keeleeni, stuttering: 

Shaman (spirit): ‘Master of the House where do you sit?’ 

Master of the House: Here I am sitting. 


. 


19 
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Shaman (spirit): ‘From me (to you) health and honor. From me 
(to you) deep bows. Why have you had me called ?’ 

Master of the House: Not being able to withstand the evening dew 
and the morning frost. 

Shaman (spirit): ‘Have (you) not seven virgins, so that I could press 
their outside muscles and pinch the inner ones?’ 

Master of the House: No. 

Shaman (spirit): ‘If so, perhaps (you) have the ends from the horns 
of a young cow; perhaps (you) have the trimmings from the hoofs of 
a young colt; perhaps (you) have the gall of a two-year old eagle; per- 
haps (you) have tears of a Russian who can’t speak Yakut?’ 

Master of the House: No. 

Shaman (spirit): ‘Perhaps you are people wishing to eat. Would 
you take seven pieces of raw meat?’ 

Master of the House: No. 

Shaman (spirit): “What a torture to deal with you. When one gives, 
they don’t accept; when one asks, he does not receive. Is it because 
of that I have to drag myself without anything? Hey! Woman! 
When did you pass? Perhaps she was looking for a husband ?’ 

Audience: No, she is not looking (for a husband) she just went by. 
Run after her quickly. 

Shaman goes left, murmurs something, beats the drum and speaks 
without stuttering. 

Hey, go and work, work, work. Drive away, drive away, drive away! 

He goes to the entrance, exclaims: 

Yok-tii (exclamation). Gagagra — qaq, qaq, qaq! (cry of mudsucker). 
Sek, sek, sek, kujaat, kujaat! (cry of field snipe). 

My birch bark god! My one-sided Keeleeni, come here again! 

Holding the drum behind his back, bending down, assuming a senile 
appearance, he approaches the audience and stuttering, begins to 
speak in the name of a spirit, the oldest Keeleeni: 

Shaman (spirit): ‘Oh, how hard! I, the bold one, am pressed by the 
weight of years from above, from below pressed by the contents of the 
stomach. Having reached ninety years, getting up like a crane (with 
the aid of sticks), spending nine nights near the pine tree with the flat 
top; with the gait of a pregnant woman,! sticking out her breasts; with 
the gait of a pregnant woman sticking out her belly; under heavy snow 
storms I have come here, Master of the House. For the sake of what 
need, having called me, are you torturing (me) ?’ 

Master of the House: Not being able to withstand the evening dew 
and the morning frost, I am impatiently waiting for you. 

! “He (Kulun-Kullustur) walked with the heavy gait of a heavily moving 
bull. He was wabbling with the leaden gait of a pregnant woman.”’ Yastrem- 
sky, p. 65. (Tr.) 
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Shaman (spirit): ‘Is it true?’ 

Master of the House: It is. 

The shaman lifts up his bent arms, exposing the armpits, and lets 
out the spirit and says without stuttering: 

By mistake you become sickness and epidemic. If it would please 
you to enter my large stomach!, in between my wide ribs, rightly stuffing 
it, try to give (us) joy and luck! 

On the foundation of my chest, on the shoulder-blades of my back, 
on the back protrusions of my neck-vertebrae, on my round back, on 
my uplifted head, on the top of my head, descend, my heavy magic! 
Kierik! Kierik, Kierik! 

The shaman throws up his drumstick and it falls on the floor, with 


the side not covered by skin upward, signifying the favourable outcome 
of the shamanizing. 


Audience, shouting: Be as an ice field (i. e. let the earth be as smooth 
as an ice field, so that drumstick cannot turn with the other side up, 
which would signify an unfavourable outcome). 

Shaman (spirit): ‘May there be joy and luck.’ 


The shaman picks up the drumstick and beats the drum with it 
several times; then he gives the drum to someone in the audience, 
making him beat it all the time, while he makes two others hold him 
by the ‘‘reins’’.?_ He goes to the patient and placing his lips on the sick 
man’s breast, sucks in the spirit of sickness (bsgsurujar), and then 
begins to shake violently, trying to fall. But those who support the 
shaman by the ‘‘reins” drag him away by force, and make him sit on 
the skin. The shaman, moaning, appears slowly to come to himself 
and threateningly with an angry voice speaks in the name of the spirit 
Bsgsurujar, spirit of sickness, which he has just sucked into himself! 


‘I, the bold one, was the one unremovable black heavy breath of 
mighty K’daai Maqsin, blacksmith. Thou, shaman with large stomach, 
tusty cheeks, rotten thoughts, thou uncorrigible scoundrel, by coming 
here very likely will remove me. Such a swindler, you cheated me. Only, 
will I move? Still, having received satisfaction, can I help going? I 
will try to go away. To be sure, my thoughts, having seven worms, will 
jump aside. Seven young men having lungs in their mouths and blood 
sausages on their necks, some of them by hammering, some by blowing 
the bellows, driving and leading (us) out, surely will send (us back) by 
satisfying our desires with a three-year-old animal, bringing it to the 
mighty K’daai Maqsin, blacksmith! 

‘Verily let us try to fly away! 


1 Kielu — really not stomach but a special compartment in the stomach 
of a shaman for the entrance of the spirit. 

® Special straps on the back of the shaman’s dress. Among shamans who 
have no special dress, the “‘reins’’ are replaced by a sash with ends tied over 
the neck. 
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‘Verily we will fly away! Sui!’ 


Stretching his arm in front, the shaman lets out the spirit of sick- 
ness, and begins to speak in his own name: 


“Let (me) have here my laughing roaring mighty drum (syfreekin)! 
booming for the distance of nine night-stops.’’? 


The drum is handed to him and the shaman striking it says: 


‘May thine anger, O bold one, be spread over distant lands, thine 
ire be spread over distant relatives and tribes. May thy many-colored 
thoughts having worms like a seven-tailed whip, go far; may thy black 
heavy breath, like a pine tree covered by snow, moving, continue to 
go away! 

Yei bok!8 

If thou turn (back), thy hip joints will crack! 

If thou look back, thy neck vertebrae will get red hot. 

May he disappear completely! 

Yei bok! 

Here are these people having seven bloody necklaces! Let this all 
be purifying! 

Take off your bloody necklaces and throw them onto the hearth. 

The file-men, hammer-men and bellows-men take off the blood 
sausages, and throw them into the fire, into which they also spit the 
pieces of lungs. 

Shaman (spirit): ‘May thy thoughts, O bold one, be pacified, may 
thy heart soften! Do not bring the cold and cough near the child whom 
you have raised, whom you have fed with a horn. 

Having Arsaanai as a file-man, Kokoondi as bellows-man, let him 
become like thee, O mighty K’daai Magqsin, restless, capricious, able to 
complain, having red animals with white stripes on their faces, a black- 
smith. Until the end of his life let him make a noise with his forging. 

By thy determination, by thy predestination, let the long and free 
life of this bold one get better all the time! 

Let it be. May all these incantations be effective. 

Let him become a great and famous blacksmith, having his origin 
from the restless and mighty K’daai Maqsin, blacksmith. 

All that is broken may he be able to repair! 

All that is cracked may he be able to fix! 

Let this be purifying (3 times). 


' Often during the shamanizing shamans call certain objects by different 
names, in the special ‘‘spirit’’ language. The usual term for the drum is 
dynyr, here replaced by ‘“‘syfreekin’’; it is not used otherwise. 

* Nine days’ journey. (Tr.) 

* Russian expression: — “By God.” (Tr.) 

* Instead of the bottle. (Tr.) 
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The shaman goes three times around the sick man touching him 
with his shoulder, beating the drum, and says: 

Let it be, that I have illuminated (him) from the sea Arap! My child 
of Ajii, let it be that I have illuminated him in the country of Ajii. 
My child of the sun, let it be that I have illuminated him in the country 
of the sun. Let it be that at the sun rise, I made my lark fly up. 

It becomes clear, bright! 

Let it be that I have made the little bird to fly off. Let this be the 
cure, the purifying incantation. 


He sits down on the skin and continues to speak: 


Lifting him from the mighty and restless blacksmith, K’daai Magsin, 
throwing him upwards, detaching him from the lulling in the iron crib, 
let it be that I have illuminated him (this blacksmith) in the country 
of Ajii. 

Lifting (him) I have led (him) into the country of the sun. 

My poor seat, on which I sat, let it, becoming entangled, close, being 
transformed into wool of the bull’s forehead; let it, entangled, close, 
being transformed into the fur of a lynx; let it, entangled close, trans- 
formed into fox’s fur. 

The shaman turns over the drum and beats it seven times with his 
drumstick. Pieces of meat are brought in on a plate. The shaman 
chews them, and spits them into the fire and on the sides of the hearth, 


gets up and goes out into the street to let out the spirits who entered him. 

This ends the shamanizing. 

1 At the shamanizing the earth under the seat of shaman cracks invisibly 
and through this crack the spirits ascend. At the end of the shamanizing 
the shaman must make an incantation to close the crack, otherwise the 
spirits will bother the inhabitants of the house. 
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WULAKAI TALES FROM MANCHURIA 


OwEN LATTIMORE 


In the course of a year spent in Manchuria under the auspices of the 
Social Science Research Council, my wife and I stayed for the month 
of January, 1930, at the little town of Wulakai, in Kirin province, where 
I was studying Manchu. Wulakai stands on the Sungari, about 25 miles 
below Kirin city. The name is compounded of the Manchu wula (ula), 
‘a great stream’, and Chinese kai, local pronunciation for chieh, ‘a street’. 
Throughout Manchuria the use of the name ‘street’ is common in the 
meaning of a small market town. According to tradition, Wulakai 
stands almost on the site of the old capital of the state of Wula, whose 
frontiers were, roughly speaking, almost enclosed by the rivers Hurka 
(the Mutan-chiang) and Sungari. Wula was one of the states which, 
after a series of inter-tribal wars, became part of the early Manchu 
kingdom. The people of Wulakai claim proudly that their town is older 
than Kirin city; ‘first there was Wula, then Kirin’. Under the Manchus, 
Wulakai was important for its tribute-gathering yamen, which despatched 
Sungari pearls, sturgeon and other fish, and pine-nuts to the Imperial 
palace in Peking. The town was then wealthy; it contributed many high 
officials to the public service, and these men, in their retirement, fostered 
a tradition of culture and case. At the same time the old Manchu 
tradition of military vigour was well kept up, and the people of Wulakai 
are to this day notable for their pride and independence. Both the 
town and the countryside are still predominantly Manchu, although a 
certain number of Chinese from China proper have come in during the 
past generation, and groups of Muhammadans and Shansi pawnbrokers 
have been established for some two hundred years. In the early Manchu 
period a number of ‘Chinese Bannermen’ (allies of the Manchus in the 
early wars against China) were settled at Wulakai; these became so 
thoroughly Manchu as to be hardly distinguishable at the present time 
from the Manchus proper, though distinctions do remain. At the 
present time, of course, both Manchus and Chinese Bannermen are 
gradually losing their local characteristics and becoming merged in the 
general Chinese population. The Manchu language has died out, though 
a few older men remember it as a ‘dead’ language learned at school 
for purposes of writing official despatches. As for traditions and legends 
the younger generation has already lost the majority of the rich stock 
once possessed by its elders. The history of the Manchus was formalized 
at an early period, and written down according to Chinese models of 
what good history ought to be. In the process it lost a good deal of the 
early barbarous vigour, which thereafter survived only in legend; and 
now the legendary tradition is also dying. In the present series, however, 
I am not including historical legends, and it will be seen, from the 
comparatively recent dates ascribed to one or two of the stories, that 
the story-creating faculty retained great vitality up to recent times. 

All the stories here given were told, of course, in Chinese. It was 
impossible to take them down by dictation; the narrators would have 
lost all their talent in such an unnatural process. I was only able to 
note down a few phrases and turning points in each story as it was told; 
after which I wrote it out in full as soon as possible. 
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THE GREAT SHAMAN QUARREL 


Over a hundred years ago, north of Wulakai, lived two famous ‘great 
spirit’ shamans.! One was a member of the Shih family; the other of 
the Ao family. Shih was the husband of Ao’s elder sister.” 





1 Throughout Manchuria, there are two main divisions of shamanism. One 
is religious, and is chiefly associated with the religious ceremonies of the 
family and the clan, and with the ancestor cult. The other is called, in 
Chinese, ta shén, ‘great spirit’ shamanism or wai shih, ‘outside business’, that 
is ‘uncanny business’ shamanism. Sometimes healing shamanism, for the 
treatment of the sick, appears as a subdivision of this second class; some- 
times as a class by itself. ‘Great spirit’ shamanism in many ways appears 
to be an esoteric cult of the shamans themselves; that is, practised not for 
any special objective purpose, but merely as an exercise which develops 
the occult powers of the shaman. Naturally, the ‘portents’ of shamanism are 





related in connection with ‘great spirit’ shamanism — self-laceration, pro- 
digies of strength, weird feats of magic, and so forth. 
} 2 The import of this story turns on the very special relation between a 


man and his wife’s brother. A wife’s elder and younger brothers are called 
ta and hsiao chiu-tz% (more formally, chiu-yeh) because they are the chiu-chiu 
of her children. When a woman marries, she ‘goes out of her clan’; even 
her daughters cannot ‘return to the clan’ by marrying back into it. The 
last vestige of her clan’s interest in her is the special position which her 
brothers have in relation to her children. Under the old system, the respon- 
sibility for children, and their control and discipline, are vested in the father 
and the immediate senior paternal relatives. Nevertheless on special occasions, 
and if the children get so ‘out of hand’ that the affair spreads beyond the 
immediate family, the mother’s brothers, if they have her consent, have 
the right to step in and assert themselves. As a man’s sons, in view of the 
overwhelming importance of direct male descendants, are of the greatest 
concern to him, the relations between him and his wife’s brothers, who have 
a latent interest in his sons, ought always to be not only cordial but somewhat 
formal. A man may, for instance, talk and joke about sexual subjects with 
his intimates, but never with his brothers, and this formality extends also 
to his wife’s brothers. Then again, there are evidences of avoidance between 
aman and his wife’s sisters; in any case, if they should meet, their behaviour 
should be extremely formal. There may be some reflection of this formality 
in his relations with his wife’s brothers also. 

One of the points of this story, therefore, is that the two men should 
} never have been eating and drinking together in such a free-and-easy way, 
and talking so loosely that offence might be given; and the story, from this 
point of view, has a comic flavour. In fact, the brother-in-law relation 
(wife’s brothers) is very nearly comparable to the mother-in-law relation 
(wife’s mother) with us, and is as irequently the subject of ‘comic’ stories 
of domestic tragedy. Then again, the universal habit of using situations of 
relationship of the gravest social importance as the basis of indecent stories 
and jokes crops up in connection with the wife’s-brother relationship. 
(Compare the mother-in-law again, and also the stories of the wife’s unfaith- 
fulness.) Thus to say “This man is my chiu-yeh, my wife’s brother’ (when 
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One day they were eating and drinking together at Shih’s house, and 
they talked this way and they talked that way until they talked to a 
point where offence was given. Then they challenged each other, and 
said, ‘“Where shall we meet ?”’ Ao said, ‘‘Let us meet at the river bank.” 
‘‘All right, however you say, so let it be.”’ So then Ao went home. 

Were they not to meet at the river? Thus Ao was on the east bank; 
Shih on the west bank. They both had otter spirits (which gave them power 
in the water.) Ao took his drum; it was a proper shaman’s drum.! He 
slung it into the water and stepped on it. In his hand he held a three 
tined fork and used it like a paddle, and was going to cross the river. 
Shih, on the west bank, said, ‘‘Good, I’ll scare a good big jump out of 
him.” So he jumped into the river and changed into a sturgeon. It was 
big, that sturgeon! Was it not sturgeon that they used to send the 
Emperor in tribute? Bigger than that (stretching out both arms); 
having a length like the roof-tree of a house. 

Shih did not want to hurt Ao. He said, ‘‘I shall make him take a bath, 
and make everybody laugh.”’ But Ao had a concealed anger in his heart; 
but Shih did not know that he hated him like this. So they met head on 
in the river, this one going east, that one going west. Shih’s idea was to 
pass by the drum and give it a flip with his tail, knocking the fellow off 
and making him take a bath. (Laughter and great relish on the part of 
the narrator). But they had hardly met, when Ao — had he not con- 
cealed anger in his heart? — he took his fork in both hands, using all 
his strength, and thrust as hard as he could into the fish, over the heart; 
and turned at once and paddled to the east bank. 

Shih was hurt. He sank to the bottom, he could no longer swim. 
All the water turned red. He was hurt. So, of course, was not all 
his family on the west bank watching him? All the young men could 
swim; they all had nets. They said, ‘“‘Go and fetch the nets!”” They took 
the nets and leaped into the river and spread a great net and dragged 


in fact he is not) is a rather daring way of saying ‘we are bound by very 
close ties; he calls my wife sister, and has authority in my household’; and 
the expression may in fact only be ventured between men who are on 
very free-and-easy terms. Conversely, to say in a certain tone of voice to 
a man that he is your chiu-yeh (in this connection, usually chiu-tzti as being 
the diminutive form and therefore disrespectful) is an extremely personal 
insult, for it means ‘I sleep with your sister’ (without being married to her). 

1 The shaman’s drum is peculiar, and is called a chua-ku, ‘clutched drum’. 
It has a skin stretched on one side only of the frame. On the other side, 
four leather thongs are stretched from the rim, and meet in the middle, and 
are held at this point. Thus the drum has to be held in a suspended position 
and struck from below. ‘This distinguishes the Manchu shaman drum 
from that used by Chinese shamans in Manchuria, which is usually an old 
Chinese form, with a stick-handle projecting from the rim, so that the drum 
is held up vertically. 
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him to the shore. There he was, his lower half turned into a man, his 
upper half still fish — was he not injured ? 

Then peacemakers tried to talk them into an agreement. They said, 
“Are you two not closely related by marriage? This counts as a com- 
petition, not as a quarrel. Now you must be reconciled, and it all counts 
as ended.”’ But Shih said, ‘‘First I must certainly have my revenge! 
This still counts as early yet!’’ So there was no help for it; they carried 
him back. 

Back in the house, he told them what they must do: ‘You must 
prepare me a coffin, and the head must be pointed to the south.” So 
they prepared a coffin, and laid him in it, and burned paper (as though 
it were a funeral). But he said (warningly), ‘There is a fixed day for 
this” (that is, ‘‘all this must end on a given day.’’) “In a hundred days 
I will take my revenge. But you must not be afraid, and you must tell 
them in all the small villages,’ saying, ‘“‘No need to be afraid.’”’’ Also 
he said, ‘“You must not come near. Carry out the coffin and put it in 
the south grove, with the head toward the south.’’? In those days the 
forests were all much nearer. 

So that is just what they did. They carried out the coffin and put it 
in the south grove, with the head toward the south, and went back. 
From then on for ninety days they heard nothing but the drum sounding 
in the grove. This was pretty strong! In his coffin! He had talent, Shih! 

After ninety odd days, Ao came over to plead with the Shih family. 
They were cautious and timid (this was something beyond their ex- 
perience and they did not know what to do about it).? He told them 
that they did not know what dreadful thing might happen in the grove; 
1 T’un-tzi, generally speaking, are small isolated settlements, occupied 
by a single patriarchal family with its dependents and labourers. They 
are often fortified. Of course, they often grow into villages of unrelated 
families. 

2 The repeated emphasis on the south is intended to stress the resemblance 
to a true funeral. Graves are almost universally oriented toward the south, 
as in China; and, as in China, families of any importance like to have trees 
around the graves. Evidently, although a mock-funeral was carried out, 
the wounded shaman was not laid in the family graveyard. 

% The original phrase is, t’a-mén hsin-yen’rh hsiao, ‘the holes in their 
hearts were small’. Intelligence is conceived as functioning through the 
blood, flowing in and out of the orifices of the heart. A man with large 
orifices is courageous and magnanimous. This does not refer to ordinary 
courage in face of danger, which is seated in the gall, but to the capacity 
for making prompt and efficient decisions in emergencies or matters of 
grave importance. A man with small orifices is not ‘large-minded’. This 
phrase must be distinguished from ?’a-mén hsin-yen’rh shao, ‘the holes in 
their hearts were few’, which would mean that they were stupid. A man with 
‘plenty of holes in his heart’ is wily and quick and able to change his plans 
promptly. 
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but really, he was afraid of the revenge. After he had talked two or 
three days, they believed. They said, ‘“‘It would be better to burn him.” 

So they took quantities of fuel, stacked it about the coffin, and set 
fire. Then came eagles, four or five; they were Shih’s spirits. They 
would not allow the burning. As soon as it was burning, they struck 
one blow with their wings, and put it out. Five or six times, and each 
time it was lit it was put out; each time it was lit it was put out. 

It will not burn? Pour oil on it! If you think, big farmers have plenty 
of oil in their houses. They do not buy one catty, a half catty, in market 
towns. Where do they have a market? They press their own in their 
own houses (from sesamum, peanuts and so forth). So they brought oil 
and poured it on and set it afire. This time the fire was flourishing. The 
eagles came down and beat it with their wings, but they were not equal 
to it. So they returned to the mountains. 

The fire burned a whole day. At night all was burned. Everything 
was burned, only there appeared a fish’s head.? 


THE DREADFUL BIRTH 


About fifty years ago, at San Tsan on the Sanhsing? road three 
stages north from Ninguta’, there was a farmer who had a large sett- 


1 The wounded shaman had to recover his proper form, and this could 
only be done in secret communion with his spirits. ‘Something dreadful’ 
had been going on during the three months he was drumming in his coffin. 
Perhaps he had to change wholly into a fish before he could change back 
into a man. As far as I could make out, he had succeeded in recovering the 
fish form, but his enemy succeeded in burning him before he could release 
himself from that form. Evidently neither his family nor his enemy knew 
what form his revenge was going to take, whether he was going to come back 
in person, or was going to send a spirit to accomplish his revenge. Whether 
the story has anything to do with any ancient custom of cremating shamans, 
is, of course, another question altogether. I think it very probably has, but 
I can only hazard this as a guess. Evidently, however, a strong fire is too 
much for the most powerful shaman. 

? Sanhsing (at the junction of the Mutan or Hurka with the Sungari) is 
the Chinese translation of the Manchu name, I lan Hala, “Three Clans’, 
which refers to the legend of the founder of the Manchu nation, who floated 
down to this point from the Ch’ang-pai-shan and united three warring clans. 
Probably the true route of the Manchus, in migrating from north to south, 
was from the Sungari at Sanhsing, up the Mutan to the Ninguta region. 

* Ninguta is the present form of an original Manchu name, which was 
connected with the word ninggun, six. The -ta at the end was, I suppose, 
an adjectival or adverbial enclitic. It appears to be derived from a group 
of six little strougholds, all within six or seven miles of each other, built by 
the six sons of one of the early Manchu princes. (Tung Hua lu, 1.) The 
ending -ta, however, (Chinese t‘a), has inevitably suggested the idea of 
pagodas. Hence the frequent explanation ‘there were once six pagodas there, 
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lement.! About the time of the New Year, his wife was in labour. For 
five days she was in labour with no result, and the woman was in great 
suffering. At the end of five days more than ten midwives were gathered 
there, but they could none of them deliver the child. 

Then one day there was the sound of a beggar calling for alms at the 
gate. A girl went out to see him, and found him more tattered and 
miserable than any other beggar. The girl said, ‘Our master is not 
unwilling to give alms, especially at New Year time; but it is impossible 
to ask you into the house, the way things are,’”’ and she explained to him 
what was happening. 

The beggar said, ‘‘If that is what it is, you cannot do better than send 
for the old lady who lives about twenty /i (six or seven miles) to the 
southeast.2 That old lady will do; I can warrant you word she would be 
satisfactory.” 

Then the girl said, ‘“We here don’t know of anyone living in that 
direction; but I’ll go in and tell the master, and get a little food for you.”’ 

The master, when he heard this, came out himself; but to his surprise, 
there was no beggar. No one could say how; he had just disappeared. 
Where could a beggar hide on a farm? They searched, but there was 
not the shadow of him. The master said, ‘“‘At that rate, the best thing 
we can do is to harness a sled and go in the direction that he said, to seek 
out that old lady and invite* her to come.” 


but only one now remains.’ Although the Manchu language has died out, 
knowledge of the meaning, or part of the meaning, of the Manchu elements 
in place-names is fairly common. 

The man who told the story just related said that there is an ‘old’ (ruined) 
town about 40 Ji (roughly 14 miles) from the present Ninguta. The ¢‘a or 
pagoda of the popular etymology is in this old town. The same man said 
that a man of Ninguta had told him that the name is not from the Manchu 
ninggun, but is corrupted from the Chinese niu ku t‘a, ‘cow-twisted tower’. 
The pagoda or tower is not more than 25—30 feet high, and is askew. ‘“This 
is because of a cow, which, coming from the southwest, pushed against the 
pagoda and turned it.’’ I have no doubt that this indicates that, in the 
Ninguta region, there is a story about a supernatural cow which, probably, 
is the local version of the Chang Kuang-ts‘ai Ling story told in Wulakai 
(see below) or is at least related to it. 

1 Wo-p'o, wo-p'u or wo-p'éng, ‘‘a shelter’, is common as an element in 
place-names in Manchuria. It means in the first place the camp of hunters 
or ginseng-gatherers; in the second place the settlement of colonists in the 
wilderness. An outlying farmer, living alone or as one of a restricted group 
of brothers or near relatives, is frequently called a ting wo-p'éng-ti, ‘‘a man 
who puts up a shelter’. 

* In the tales of this region, the regular formula for anything supernatural 
is that it is situated in the southeast, or comes from the southeast. Occasion- 
ally (as in note 1 above) southwest is used instead of southeast. 

5 In China, one never ‘“‘sends for’ a doctor. One must always invite ch’ing 
him. The same word is used for ‘‘engaging”’ a teacher. 
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Well, that’s just what they did; and sure enough, they found a house, 
and in it was an old lady; and moreover the old lady was most obliging, 
and willing to get up at once and come with them. When they got to the 
farm, the settler himself came out and respectfully asked her to enter 
the house. But when she had come in, the old lady said, ‘‘Good. There 
is no need for hurry. Have you here any water boiling? I’ll drink a little 
water.”! So at once they put water on to boil, and when the old lady 
had had a drink, she went in (to the inner room) to see the woman. She 
took a chan? and parted the hair of the woman, once this way and 
once that, lengthwise and crosswise, and looked at her scalp, and said, 
“A while to go yet. We have not come to the time yet! First drink 
some more water (tea).’’ Then she went back and drank a while. 

Then she went back to look at the woman, and parted her hair again, 
and said, ‘‘Soon! We shall not be long now!’’ Then she said to the 
midwives, ‘“Those who have courage may stay and help, but those who 
are afraid had best go out; you would just be in the way.” She said, 
again, ‘“This is not an ordinary birth; there is something else in this, 
(an indirect way of saying ‘there is something dreadful about this’) ; but do 
not be afraid, I shall not hurt it.” 

From the moment she said this the woman was easier. Then the old 
lady said, ‘‘Go out and get a drinking trough, a big one, and bring it into 
the room. Then again bring two hanks of strong hemp rope, and lay 
them at each end of the trough, ready to bind. And again we must have 
two planks. Lay them along the top of the trough so as to cover it, all 
except a crack which you must leave in the middle.’’ And she told them 
also to fill the trough with four buckets of well water.4 

Then she said, ‘“‘Pick up the woman and set her astride the trough, 
for delivery.”” Then they put the woman astride the trough, and the old 
lady said once more, ‘‘Do not be afraid. What will come down will not 
be an ordinary child; but I shall not kill it.” 

Before long the woman was delivered. Then there was a noise in the 
water in the trough, shua! shua! Like a fish, going from this end to 


1 All along the outlying northern frontiers of China it is common to find 
the phrase ‘‘drink water’’ used with the meaning ‘drink tea’. Evidently 
tea, a southern product, was once not neariy so common as it now is. 

* This may be a local word for a comb, or a particular kind of comb; or 
it may perhaps merely mean a cloth. 

3 ‘The scalp’ here undoubtedly means the ?’ien mén, the ‘gate of heaven’ 
the top of the head at the point where, in infants, before the sutures of the 
skull have joined, there is a ‘hole’ covered only with membrane. This point 
is very important in divination; and Taoist and other meditative ascetics 
who are credited with the power to ‘send away’ their souls to other places 
are said to send out the soul through this ‘gate’. 

4 The phrase for ‘four buckets’ is liang tan, two tan. A tan is a ‘load’ of 
water carried in two buckets suspended from a pole over the shoulder. 
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that end. The midwives said, ‘‘It is all right now. Lift her up.” But the 
old lady said, ‘“Yet a while. There is another.” And so it was. Before 
long that other also came down, and again there was a noise — shua! 
shua! Like a big fish, so to speak, coming and going and turning from 
this end to that end. 

That old lady said, ‘“‘Before you lift her up, be careful. Be ready with 
the planks. When she is lifted up, slip them together so that there is no 
crack. Then take the hanks of hemp rope at the two ends of the trough, 
and bind all down.” In this way they did, and the woman was lifted 
up, and they pushed the planks together and bound them. The old lady 
said then, ‘“‘Let four men come and lift up that trough.’’ So four men 
came and lifted it up like a coffin. She told them, “Lift it out to the 
stream’’; for there was a stream about a /i or half a li (say about a 
quarter of a mile) from the farm; and at that time of year, what stream 
would not be frozen? Well, so the old lady told them when they got to 
the stream, how they should go about it. They should break a hole in 
the ice. They should tilt up the trough so that one end was at the edge 
of the hole in the ice. Then they should loose the cords at that end of 
the trough, and let the covering planks come apart. 

This was just what they did, and when they had broken a hole in 
the ice and put this end of the trough by the hole and lifted up that 
end, there came out two serpents which were as thick as the lid of that 
water kettle over there (about five inches) and a great many feet long, 
and went into the water through the hole in the ice. 

That woman, if you were to tell how she came to give birth to such 
monsters; she had eaten some herbs from the mountains which had 
quickened her.! The old beggar and the old lady were both of them 
immortals; and the birth of the snakes was so long deferred because 
they did not want to come out and be killed. 


HOW THE CHINESE BANNERMEN GOT SHAMANS 


The Chinese Bannermen,? they also have shamans; and to say the 


1 The idea of conception through something eaten is, of course, widespread. 
It may be noted here that the ‘original ancestor’ of the Manchus was con- 
ceived after his mother had eaten a red fruit or berry. 

* The Chinese Bannermen are the descendants of Chinese who made common 
cause with the Manchus, first in the early years when the Manchu power 
was being built up, and later when the Manchus moved into China. However, 
in old Manchu regions in Kirin province it is very common to speak of all 
Chinese of old stock long settled in Manchuria as Chinese Bannermen, 
whether strictly speaking they are Bannermen by descent or not; while 
Chinese from China proper are called ‘people from within the (Great) Wall’. 
Chinese of the stock long settled in Manchuria must have had shamans for a 
very long time, since most of them have no idea that shamanism is non- 
Chinese. Nevertheless, there are numbers of minor differences between 
Chinese and Manchu shamans. 
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truth, how they originally got them, was this kind of a business. T’ang 
Wang — that is, just T’ang Er Tsu of the T’ang dynasty, advanced 
against the East and fought his way into Korea. His name was T’ang 
Hsiieh-li, and his formal name was Jén-kuei.1 From Téngchou in 
Shantung he took ship and crossed the sea to Korea. 

On the way back, at who knows what river, he was impeded. With 
sO many men and so many horses, how could he get across in boats? 
The boats were not there ready to hand, and to prepare boats would 
need a lot of time. But he was on his way home, and his heart was 
impatient; he just said, ‘“We will cross on the ice.’ But that was in 
the sixth or seventh moon (July or August); and at that season, where 
are you going to get ice freezing? Still, having said these words, he 
despatched ten men to go ahead to report if the ice was strong enough 
tocross on. The men got to the bank of the river and found that of course, 
naturally, there was no ice. They came back and reported, saying, 
“There is no ice.” T’ang Wang right straight away said, ‘“You take these 
men and take their lives.” 

Thereupon, he again despatched ten men, to see if the ice were strong 
enough. Arrived at the river bank, still there was no ice. At this point 
they spoke, and said, “‘Very well then, if he will have it freezing ice; 
when we get back, all we brothers together, we’ll say that the ice will 
do well enough. If we say there is no ice, is it not death? If we say it is 
frozen, and when he gets there, it has not frozen, that also is death; 
anyhow, we shall live the longer a day or two days.” 

It was just like that. When they got back, they were asked, ‘“‘Has it 
frozen?’’ ‘‘Frozen!”’ So T’ang Wang gave the order to arise and go 
forward. By the time they got to the river, you think! Truly, it was 
frozen! Who knows how it was frozen? He was T’ang Wang. Was he 
not the Son of Heaven? 

From there, he rode on a horse in front and crossed over; the soldiers 


1 There is a confusion in this story between two great characters and two 

campaigns against Korea. The character called Erh Tsu, Second Ancestor, 
is the second emperor of the T’ang dynasty, who came to the throne in 
A. D. 627. His proper dynastic title is T’ai Tsung, and the ‘style’ of his 
reign is Chéng Kuan. He is vulgarly called Erh Tsu in legends because he 
was the son of Kao Tsu, the ‘Lofty Ancestor’, the founder of the dynasty. 
He made war against Korea, but the campaign was a failure. I believe that the 
loss of his army in the river is an echo of the failure of the campaign. The 
character here called T’ang Hsiieh-li, or (T’ang) Jén-kuei, is properly Hsieh 
Jén-kuei (apparently the pronunciation Hsiieh is only colloquial). He was 
a famous general under the son of the emperor just mentioned, and completed 
the conquest of Korea, only a few years later. Thus the confusion is under- 
standable. Both Hsieh Jén-kuei and the emperor T’ai Tsung are noticed 
in Giles’ ‘A Chinese Biographical Dictionary’. The latter is given under his 
personal name, Li Shih-min; but there is no mention of the popular, 
vernacular name Erh Tsu. 
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behind following. Arrived at the hither bank, once he turned his head to 
look, the ice melted and all the soldiers sank. Many thousands, many 
ten thousands, all sank in and drowned. T’ang Wang alone escaped 
out of it. 

He went toward the west, and when he came to Liaoyang there was a 
woman, a sorceress. But his heart was anxious; he did not think of 
anything else, he only thought of promptly returning to Sian, which 
at that time was the capital.1 Once he had got back to Sian, he sent back 
word to the woman magician. She went toward the river; on the bank she 
sounded the drum and chanted, and the ghosts of the soldiers who had 
drowned there rose out of the water and arrived at the bank. 

The shamans of the Chinese Bannermen, those are just they. To 
this time, still, when the Han Chiin shamans chant, they chant: 


Ta wu-tao 
Hsiao wu-tao 
San-pai liu-shih chung wu-tao. 


The great way of sorcery 
The little way of sorcery 
The three hundred sixty middle ways of sorcery. 
It has no other meaning; what they chant is just these words; it is 
just the words of that time.? 


THE STORY OF CHANG KUANG-TS’AI LING® 


This Chang Kuang-ts’ai was a man. He lived there. It was this way; 
on the road from Wulakai to Ninguta, at about three hundred /z (a hundred 


1 According to the story, the invasion of Korea was eifected by sea; but 
evidently the return was made overland through Manchuria. The river, 
therefore, one would suppose, would be the Yalu. At any rate, I am sure 
that a variant of this legend could be found in the Yalu valley. It is, however, 
easy to understand why Liaoyang should be mentioned. This is the present 
town af Liaoyang, east of Mukden. In the first place, it is one of the oldest 
Chinese strongholds in Manchuria, and in the second place there is a river 
at Liaoyang which also has a legend of troops crossing in the summer on 
the ice. This legend I hope to publish with several others, all concerning 
Nurhachih and the rise of the Manchu Empire. Sian (properly Hsi-an, or 
Hsi-ngan) is of course the present city of that name, in Shensi, then the 
capital of the Chinese Empire. 

* I have never been able to get any other explanation of this rhyme or 
incantation. 

3’ The Chang Kuang-ts’ai Ling, or range, lies in the angle of the Sungari 
and Hurka (Mutan). It runs roughly from south to north, and its southern 
extension lies across the main road between Kirin and Ninguta. It is the 
pass over this range that is properly called Chang Kuang-ts’ai Ling, for 
ling is used for the point where a pass crosses a range, as well as for the range 
itself. Chang Kuang-ts’ai means ‘Chang of the Broad Talents’. I happened 
to hear the story through asking why a pass should have a man’s name. 
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NO 


miles) from Wulakai, there is a difficult pass or mountain road ; about thirty 
al of terribly bad going, up and down, especially on account of the mud. No 
carts can go that way in summer; only packs. In the ancient days, 
there was no road at all. This is the Chang Kuang-ts’ai Ling. All right: 
you think — how was this road opened? It was this kind of an affair: 
was there not this man named Chang? He was a settler who lived there. 
One day, when he arose at daybreak, he saw an enormous sky-coloured 
cow, which was a cow of the (great) river.1 He determined to capture 
it, but it went from him, straight up the mountain, breaking a path 
through the wilderness. It was all places where men had not gone. 
He followed. When they got over the crest and he had followed it 
for some way down, it just disappeared. Had not the cow disappeared 
then? Thus he just went back. He followed the cow’s track going back. 
Thereafter the road was built up, foot by foot and fathom by fathom, 
along the same track. 

This happened about the end of the Ming dynasty (early 17th century). 


VARIANT 


Yes, this Chang Kuang-ts’ai was a settler. He lived on the east side 
of the pass. One morning at dawn he had got up and opened the gate 
of the yard, when there passed by a very big sky-coloured cow, coming 
from the east and going to the west. It had a ‘dragon-gate horn’.? He 


1 The adjective ch’ing is difficult to define, except as ‘the colour of the 
sky’, ‘the colour of nature’, and so forth. In place names, it is frequently 
used where we should use ‘blue’ or ‘green’. Curiously enough, it is the exact 
translation of the Central Asian Turki word kék, and the cognate Mongol 
word which has pronunciations ranging from kuku and koko to gugh and 
gughé. These words are used like ch’ing in place names, and also specifically 
for blue (Chinese Jan). For ‘cow of the river’, see following note. 

? The ‘dragon-gate horn’, I take it, can only be a reference to a one-horned 
cow, or unicorn. The tale of a river-cow, sometimes said to have one horn, 
living at the bottom of the Sungari, is common in Kirin province. Sometimes, 
the cow is denied; it is said to be a dragon. This is understandable, as all 
kinds of supernatural creatures, especially those associated with water, are 
assimilated to the dragon and regarded as different forms taken by the dragon. 
Nevertheless, I believe it is likely that the cow of the Sungari is a pre- 
Chinese, Manchu divinity, and that the association with the dragon is later 
and due to Chinese influence. The idea of a supernatural water-cow is found 
all over Mongolia; the cow is usually said to live at the bottom of a lake, and 
the story is especially likely to be current in respect of a lake which varies 
in its level. I have not heard, however, of one-horned cows in these Mongol 
stories; perhaps because I have heard them through Chinese. 

Mention can frequently be heard of the cow, or one-horned cow, or 
dragon that lives at the bottom of the Sungari. In winter, although the 
Sungari freezes thick and bears heavy cart-traffic, holes of open water are 
always to be found — usually near bends, where there is an eddy. From 
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made a grab at it, but missed. Now he was just arisen in the morning; 
his clothes were on, and his shoes, and didn’t he have strength? So he 
pursued the cow, to catch it. The cow always evaded him; it was not 
that it ran, it just always was in front. As the cow went a step, so he 
followed a step. 

In this way they got over the crest and down on to the other side. 
(Here evidently the cow vanished, but this is not mentioned specifically 
in the narrative, which proceeds thus abruptly): Arrived at the other 
side, Chang Kuang-ts’ai said, ‘Curse its female parts, how is it it isn’t 
here? There’s nothing to be done. I’ve got to go back!” 

Going back, then, he found that where he had come, there it was 
all thickets, and he had followed the cow, turning among the fuel- 
thickets (underbrush), but now there was a small road, not wide, not 
narrow, say two feet broad. He said, ‘‘Now how have all these trees gone 
and moved? Good enough! There being this road, I’ll follow this road!” 

Thus he came back to his house. He told them to make a fire to cook 
food. When the neighbours saw there was a fire, they all came over and 
questioned him, not having seen him since the dawn and wondering 
where he had gone. He to!d them everything. Then one said, ‘“‘Right! I 
climbed up on the roof to look, and I saw there was such a road!” Then 
everybody talked about it, and they said, ‘‘Certainly it was a divine 
cow;” and it was sign to make the road, and they made the road. 


THE STORY OF THE BEAR, THE TIGER AND THE cutu! 


I'll tell you! Right here, a few tens of years ago, this thing happened. 
At a hamlet outside of Wulakai, to the north, was a high military official, 
who was fond of eating elk-horn in the velvet. Every year he despatched 


the open water, in the intense cold of winter, there rises a vapour, conden- 
sing from the warmer surface of the water. This vapour, which is thick 
enough to show in a photograph, is sometimes called ‘the breath of the 
dragon’. Others say that the holes are kept open by the river-cow, for 
breathing places; and sometimes it is specifically said that the cow breaks 
the ice with its one horn. 

When the ice on the Sungari breaks up in spring, it may be drawn off 
smoothly by the current. Occasionally, however, ice-jams are formed, 
which finally break away with a good deal of turmoil. A smooth break-up 
of the ice in spring is called a ‘civilian opening’; when ice-jams are formed, it 
is called a ‘military opening’. It is also said sometimes that the cow (or 
dragon) breaks up the ice by rising under it. 

1 This was told as the result of a conversation about the remarkable 
habits of bears. 

* Elk-horn in the velvet is a well-known medicine and tonic. Elderly men 
often take a ‘course’ of it without suffering from any particular illness. The 
principle of the medicine is evidently that when the blood rises up into the 
horns at the time the young horns are being grown, it represents the con- 
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men into the mountains to shoot for him. Thus, this year there came two 
men, famous hunters. One of them was one of our Manchus, one was 
one of their Chinese Bannermen. That one (the Manchu) was nicknamed 
Chang P’ao-shou (Chang the Marksman); this one (the Chinese) was 
nicknamed Li Pa’o-t’ou; (Li the Chief Marksman). These two chose 
about ten men, and they shouldered packs and went toward the moun- 
tains. They went north, on the road from Ninguta to Sanshing, beyond 
Third Stage but not so far as Fourth Stage. There they halted at night 
at a settler’s. 

The second day when they rose, Li the Chief Marksman and Chang 
the Marksman said to those others, ‘“You wait here. There is a valley 
here, toward the east, where certainly there are elk.’”’ Had they not 
gone into those mountains many times before? In what place were what 
wild beasts, they knew it all. So they said, ‘“We two shall go in first and 
scout.” 

Once they had entered the valley, they separated, one going one side 
and one the other. Before he had gone very far, Li the Chief Marksman 
saw a Black Blind One (bear)! coming toward him. He considered, 
whether to avoid it or not. Is it not very foolish for one man to shoot 
a Black Blind One? They are not easy to shoot, those things.? They 
are highly individual compared with other animals. Do not wild animals 
run when they see a man or hear a gun? Not he! When he meets you 
he does not avoid you; and if you shoot him and do not shoot straight, 
he wants your life. 


centrated vitality of the stag, which not only is a great beast in size, but 
lives in great mountains, and therefore represents the principle of strength 
in nature. Consequently the ‘blood-horns’, or horns in velvet, are prescribed 
for weakness, lack of vitality, impotence, sterility and so forth. The horns of 
the mei-hua lu, a kind of fallow deer, are used in the same way. 

1 The bear (hsiung) is practically never called by its real name in Man- 
churia. It is always hei-hsia-tzi, ‘black-blind-one’. In the same way the 
Mongols do not call it ‘bear’, but ‘dog wild-animal’. One reason why the 
Mongols avoid the word for bear (utéhé) is that the term is used also for 
the pudendum of a woman. It would be interesting to know whether the 
Manchus once had a definite custom of avoiding the name of the bear; 
whether, if so, they once had a bear-ceremony like that of the tribes of the 
Amur region and Northeastern Siberia; and whether, when they began to 
speak Chinese instead of Manchu, they passed on the avoidance of the name 
of the bear into Chinese. In this connection, however, it should be pointed 
out that in North China proper, within the Great Wall, the simple term for 
‘bear’ is also comparatively rarely used. The term ‘black blind one’ is 
sometimes used, and often the compounds ‘man-bear’ and ‘dog-bear’ are 
used. Many parts of the bear are considered valuable in medicine. 

* The term chia-huo used here for ‘those things’, ‘those creatures’, is very 
disrespectful. It means literally ‘utensil’ but is used slangily for ‘thing’; 
applied to people it is contemptuous. 
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That Li the Chief Marksman, however, was he not a wonderful hand 
with a gun? He prepared the cord of his matchlock and levelled the gun 
and fired. The bullet struck him here, in the front of the head, and 
glanced through to one side. That Black Blind One just lifted his head, 
saw the man, and came straight ahead. 

Li the Chief Marksman ran to escape. Running, even, he had no 
chance, if he had not seen a crack among the rocks. It was narrow and 
deep, and once he had turned into it, Old Black Blind One could not get 
at him. Could not get at him, vou say? You see, though, if this creature 
was not full of holes in his heart, full of guile. There in front was a 
great stone, and he rolled it and pushed it against the crevice to stop 
up the fellow. He could not get out! The bear just went away. He 
went toward the south. 

When Li the Chief Marksman saw he had gone, he looked to see 
how this ought to be managed. Pushing that stone, he could not push it 
away,. Yet the stone had a hole left under it. He took off his clothes, 
pushed them through, and crawled out. But he knew that the Black 
Blind One would surely come back; he dared not run. He saw there was 
a big tree there, so he climbed up into it. He climbed very high and fixed 
himself in a fork hidden by leaves. There he made ready the matchlock 
of his gun and prepared. 

After this much little time, he had barely fixed his matchlock 
when he saw Black Blind One coming back from the south. And he 
was not the only man (sic) coming. What else was there? Ha-hai! There 
was {in a whisper) Old Pockmarks (the tiger).1 Also, not mentioning 
that, there was something riding him. Riding Old Pockmarks this was 
a what, I tell you? White hair; stature something less than a man; 
eye-sockets red; long tail; and on the top of its head a white horn, tipped 
with red; in fact, just like a monkey. Its whole body was white, ex- 
cept the red eyes and the red tip of its horn. It was a chiu.? You 
think, then, what a dreadful thing this was; even Old Pockmarks he 


1 The term ‘tiger’ (in Chinese hu; colloquially /ao-hu, ‘old tiger’) is prac- 
tically never used in Manchuria. The term ‘Old Pockmarks’ is almost in- 
variably used. This comes from the wrinkled skin and striped marking of 
the forehead. Curiously enough the stripes on the forehead, which often 
resemble the Chinese character for ‘king’ or ‘prince’ (wang) are also partly 
responsible for the great repute of the tiger from of oldin purely Chinese 
folklore. I have often, in Manchuria, noticed that people dropped their 
voices when speaking of ‘Old Pockmarks’. 

2 I never heard any other stories about this remarkable animal, the chiu. 
It might prove to be related to the ‘wild men’ or apelike men of whom there 
are legends in the far Northwest of China (notably Kansu), or to the hsing- 
hsing, said to be a kind of monkey whose blood is used for making the 
reddest of red dyes. However, the description of the one horn is unique; 
I have never heard any other monkey-like animals so described. 
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was able to dare to ride! He rode him just like a horse, and as he 
rode a pace, he hit a pace, using his tail like a whip (with his hand), 
Riding a horse, who does not use a whip? Well, he took his tail in his 
hand and struck as though with a whip. It nearly had Li the Chief 
Marksman scared sick. 

Hereupon, when they got to the cleft in the rocks, Black Blind One 
shewed it to the others. Do you see what he had done? He had got Li 
the Chief Marksman ‘properly stopped up’ in there, and had gone and 
fetchedthe others to eat. ‘‘I will invite youtwo gentlemen; I have prepared 
a little good food.”” (This with appreciative chuckles from narrator.) 

Thereupon he rolled the rock away from the cleft; but once they 
looked — it was empty! Black Blind One looked foolish! He looked 
foolish, but the chiu was angry. He jumped off Old Pockmarks and 
ran at Black Blind One with his head down. He rammed him in the 
stomach with his horn, and ripped him up. Black Blind One fell over, 
dead. Then the chiu got on the tiger again and rode away, taking his 
tail in his hand and using it as a whip. 

When they two had gone, not a long time, Chang the Marksman came. 
Half a day he hadn’t seen a sign of Li the Chief Marksman, so he came to 
look for him. Thereupon Li the Chief Marksman came down from the 
tree and told him all this affair. They two had a stroke of luck, got 
something for nothing; a bear between the two of them. The liver 
alone was worth a lot of money. 

The chiu? The chiu is a chiu, that’s all. Probably in the great moun- 
tains there are still some. Who knows what strange things appear in 
great mountains? But they are not often met. 
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SUPERSTITIONS AND RIDDLES FROM MINDORO AND 
MARINDU QUE 
By C. H. MEEKER 


I. SUPERSTITIONS 


Weather Lore. If rain is needed, perform one of the following acts: 
Bathe a cat; put a lighted candle in a new earthenware pot and drag the 
pot upon the river as you would a small boat; bury some salt near the 
river. Signs that indicate rain: A swarm of dragon flies in the field; 
fireflies in the house; crows perched upon the tops of young bamboos. 
A gecko in the house draws lightning. If you swear, wear white clothing, 
or see a white cat during a thunder storm the lightning will strike you. 
Burning rags or sprinkling vinegar upon the house posts will cause the 
thunder to cease. Carrying monkeys or cats upon a voyage will cause a 
storm. When a sea turtle comes ashore a storm will follow. If a person 
is wounded during high tide the blood will flow freely, if during low tide, 
sparsely. The pupil of the cat’s eye is large at high tide and small at low 
tide. Make coconut oil during high tide and you will have much oil. 
If a tree falls when there is no wind it is a sign that a violent storm is 
approaching. 

Good and Bad Year Signs. If children play with tops at the beginning 
of the year there will be a famine, because the tops make a sound like 
the Tagalog word gutum, which means hunger; but if the youngsters 
play with small shells and pieces of crockery the crops, especially the 
rice will be plentiful, because the shells represent the grain, and the 
pieces of crockery the money that will be received for it. If a horse 
neighs during the first hour of the new year the people will be poor; if 
a water buffalo lows or birds sing there will be much happiness; if dogs 
howl there will be much sickness. When the bamboo bears flowers (a 
thing it rarely does) there will be a famine. 

Animal Lore. Whenever the jungle-fowls wander into a village thieves 
will shortly come down from the mountains and rob the people. The 
reason the deer has no gall cyst is because she was once playing with 
another animal and wounded her side with a young pfalasan plant; the 
thorn reached the liver piercing the gall cyst, so from that time on the 
deer has had no gall, and the palasan, which is edible, tastes bitter when 
young. If a hair from a girl’s head is tied to a lobster’s leg and the lobster 
turned loose the girl will lose her mind. If you sharpen your bolo while 
the rice is growing, the rice will be eaten by rats. Letting a piece of 
money fall into a fish corral will cause the fish not to go into the trap. 
On first taking down a brood of chickens from the nest, close your eyes 

as you go down the steps so that the hawks and crows will not be able 
to see the chicks when they wish to catch them. Do not permit lazy or 
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sleepy persons to take the brood from the nest, lest the chicks become 
lazy, stupid and sickly. Sweeping at night will cause the centipedes to 
fall from the ceiling. Holding the eggs of the lizard in your hands will 
cause you to break plates. If there are many rats in the house, do not 
swear at them, else they will come at night and eat holes in your clothing, 
or even gnaw your feet while you are sleeping. Should you see a snake 
while looking for something, you will find the object. Pulling the tail 
of the pig causes him to grow lean. 

Good and Bad Luck Signs. When one starts to dig a well he should 
always face towards the mountains, the source of sweet water; if he 
should face the sea the water in the well would be bitter. Move into a 
new house at the beginning of the new moon so that your wealth may 
increase as the moon grows. If any one sends you a present, which is a 
very common custom among Filipinos, do not wash the vessel in which 
the gift was sent, because it might cause the giver to do you some harm. 
If you have started anywhere, especially for the purpose of gambling, 
and see a snake you will have good luck. When a family is eating, no 
one should leave the table without first turning his plate; a failure to do 
so brings bad luck. When building a new house use straight posts and 
make the steps of the ladder uneven so that the inhabitants may not 
become sick. Children with uneven teeth will become rich. If a snake 
enters the house do not harm it, because it is a sure sign that you are 
going to be rich. Many bob-tailed lizards in the house is a sign of 
approaching riches. If your big toe is shorter than the one next to it 
you will be fortunate in all your undertakings. People with big ears live 
longer than those with small ones. Do not beckon with a ladle to a man 
who has started to fish, because it will cause him to catch no fish. 
Stepping across a young child will cause it to cease growing. 

Planting and Crop Signs. Hang bottles or joints of bamboo upon the 
opo vine (a kind of edible gourd) to encourage it to bear. When trans- 
planting banana sprouts act as though they were heavy and when they 
bear, the bunches of fruit will be large. In setting out tobacco plants do 
not use metal implements else the tobacco will not burn easily when 
prepared for smoking. If you laugh while planting corn the grains 
will be far apart on the cob. Plant bananas immediately after a full meal, 
then the fruits will be big and round. If you look upward while planting 
coconuts the trees will grow very tall before bearing; combing the hair 
while planting them causes them to bear many nuts. He who plants 
betel-nut palms will die as soon as the trees grow tall enough to “‘see” 
the ocean. If you see a snake while transplanting orange trees the 
fruits will be bitter. He who plants oranges or tamarinds should first 
eat sugar so that the fruits will be sweet. When a farmer measures his 
field he should throw away the measuring implement in order that the 
land may become rich. Put some wax in your mouth while planting 
squash seeds if you wish the meat of the squashes to be firm and waxy. 
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When a papaya tree is nearly ready to bear, wrap it with the garments 
of a woman so that it will not become a male tree. If a farmer has his 
hair cut often during the rice season his rice will grow slowly. Set 
bamboo crosses in the fields to encourage the crops to grow. Put some 
cooked rice from the first harvest in a dish, and place it in the field as 
a food offering to the earth spirits. 

Love, Courtship and Marriage. A young lady should not sing while 
cooking, or near the stove, else she will marry an old widower; also the 
plates must not be removed from the table while she is eating so that 
she will not have to marry an ugly old man. When a couple is kneeling 
on the pillows at the church during the marriage ceremony, the one 
whose candle burns the lowest will die first. A lady who fails to marry 
in this world will have ‘“‘to pound wax’”’ in the next. Beware of the woman 
who has dark lips and gums. Widows and widowers may tell whether 
they will marry again by throwing coconut shells upon the river; if the 
shells float they will marry, but if they sink they will remain single the 
rest of their lives. If you eat the rice from the middle of the pot you 
will marry old, but if you eat that from the top you will marry young. 
If a hen cries at night between the hours of 8 and 12 it is a sign that a 
spinster is going to be stolen by an old bachelor. When the new moon 
encloses a star on the third day of the month, in the west, it is a good 
time to make love to the ladies. If the wedding ring falls to the ground 
the bride will soon become a widow. 

Signs Indicating Visitors. Any of the follwing signs indicate that 
visitors arecoming : When the bottom of the pot burns, or the fire ‘‘laughs”’ 
(sparkles) ; if a bird enters the house and sings; if a lizard chirps, or a 
cock crows, near the door; when a cat washes its face. When a lizard 
chirps near the place where the rice is being cooked, some hungry visitors 
are coming. If two hens fight near the door, some visitors are coming 
from another town. If you have many visitors and they stay too long, 
sprinkle some salt under their chairs and they will soon leave. 

Dreams. If you dream of another person and want that person to 
dream the same thing, turn your pillow over. When you dream that 
you have lost a tooth one of your relatives in another town is dead. To 
dream of money causes the itch. If you dream of a black goat, make 
your will at once. If you dream that one of your friends has died do 
not tell any one but whisper your dream to a tree and the tree will die 
in your friend’s stead. 

Miscellaneous Superstitions. When a person is buried at sea his soul 
remains in the water and may be seen at night in the form of phos- 
phorescent light. Dried monkey meat is an excellent remedy for removing 
small pox scars. Before throwing anything filthy upon the ground one 
should always warn the little earth-spirits, or tawong-lupa, to get out of 
the way. Sleeping parallel to the ridge of the roof will cause nightmares. 
People who sharpen their bolos at night will become thieves. If you have 
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sore eyes, wake up very early in the morning, and when you see the sun 
rise say, ‘‘Sun, you are too late,’’ and your eyes will get well. When the 
bottom of the spine itches a Chinaman has just died. When a corpse is 
buried all the relatives of the deceased should throw dirt in the grave 
and when they reach home they should all fold their arms and not look 
back, so that the spirit of the dead person will not follow them. 


2. RIDDLES 


My friend is so terribly slow 
He won’t work without a blow. 
Chisel. 


He is showing you something but he cannot see. 
Finger, pointing. 


In the day time it is a hole, but at night it is a patched thing. 
Window. 


I fight with a strengthless one, yet he conquers me. 
Sleeping mat. 
Explanation: The person shakes the mat before lying down. 


He always flies a flag, even though it is not a feast day. 
Banana tree. 


It loads and loads, but never unloads. 
Cemetery. 


Five brothers with only one pillow. 
Fingers. 


I was born from your heart, I was nourished from your blood, but 
when I became grown I caused your death. 
Bunch of bananas. 
Explanation: A bunch of young bananas, with its covering resembles 
a heart. The banana tree bears once, then dies. 


Holes against holes, if you wish to mend it you should make more 
holes. 


Mending a fishnet. 


Snap, snap! they go all the time, but you can not see them although 
they are very near your ears. 
Eyes. 
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» Sun Three brothers having but one head. 

1 the Rope of three strands. 
Se is 

Tave I planted water and sprinkled it with soil. 
look Drying ink with sand. 


One leaf only has the tree, 
Vet it is useful to me. 
Spoon. 


Look out! there goes the woman; but see! here is her husband. 
Arrow shot from a bow. 





The mountain is wearing down, the ant hill is bearing white flowers, 
the candles are growing dim, and the two are now three. 
An old man. 


They kiss at night but quarrel in the daytime. 
Window shutters. 


A big shark that eats much. 
Bag. 


In the day time it is a shark, at night it is a ray fish. 
Sleeping mat. 
Explanation: In the day time the mat is rolled up and put away. 


A small slender house that is very noisy. 
Bell tower. 


The dead is guarding the living. 
Wooden fence. 
ut {| 
| Many hogs from Manila spend their time rooting up the ground. 
Plows. 
eS 
There was a boat full of passengers all of the same color. When the 
boat had finished a three weeks’ voyage there were among the passengers 
re white people, yellow people, brown people, and black people; also people 
| of mixed races. Yet the boat never took on any new passengers. 
A hen’s nest filled with eggs from various breeds of chickens. 


h I have water in my bamboo pole but I cannot stir it by shaking the 


pole. 
Stalk of sugar cane. 
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When I harvested my field I threw away that which I reaped and 
kept only the stubble. 
Haircut. 


Canoe of a Moro 
Going to and fro. 
Shuttle. 


Go ahead, brother-in-law, and I will shortly follow. 
Thunder and lightning. 


When I see its face it is my uncle, but when I see its back it is my aunt. 
Chinaman. 
Explanation: His queue makes him look like a woman. 


St. Anna’s house has only one post. 
Mushroom. 


Two balls of string that can reach to the stars. 
Eyes. 


A little black man with a large mouth and big belly, but with no arms, 
legs, or head. 
Earthenware cooking pot. 


When the lake dries 
The heron dies. 
Lamp. 


When young it is a candle, when old it is a flag. 
Banana leaf. 


When a tiny infant I was stolen by a night prowler who later on 
dropped me into the arms of a kind woman who took pity upon me, 
nurturing me from the milk of her own breast. When I became older 
I loved my foster mother so much that I smothered her with caresses. 

Banyan tree. 

Explanation: The Banyan is a parasite when young. The night 
prowler was a fruit bat that ate the Banyan fruit, a kind of fig, and 
later dropped the seed upon another tree where it took root, and later 
smothered its host. 


When the water is shallow the boat goes swiftly, but when the water 
is deep the boat goes slowly. 
Talking. 
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and If you remember you lose it, if you forget you find it. 
A kind of Spanish needle that sticks to the clothing. 


He wears a crown, but is not a king; he dresses in a priestly robe, 
but is not a priest; he carries a shield, but is not a soldier; he owns a 
fiddle, but is not a musician; he has two saws, but is not a carpenter; 
he chews tobacco, but is not a Spaniard. 

Crested grasshopper. 


Here is a fellow walking on one foot; he’s speaking, but silently; now 
he’s wobbling like a drunk man in the street. 











im. Writing implement. 
Daniel was put in prison, but he did not suffer; instead it was the 
| prison that suffered. 
A thorn in the flesh. 
He always eats when he is working, but never when he is idle. 
) Saw. 
ns, Bear your leaves and let us go, bear your roots and let us stay. 
Sail boat. 
Explanation: The sails are the flowers, and the anchor the roots. 
Shape of a heart, color of gold, pleasant to eat but very dear. 
Mango. 
The thing that is hanged is higher than the thing you hanged it with. 
Kite. 
The horse lays eggs but the bird lays young. 
on Lizard and bat. 
e, 
er The arrows of God cannot be counted. 
S. Rain. 
at A herd of cows with only one intestine for all. 
d String of beads. 


The king’s bell that cannot be rung. 
Hornets’ nest. 


A doll that always sits on a mortar. 
Cashew nut. 
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I cooked the fire and used water for fuel. 
Lamp. 


The child took permission of its mother to never return. 
Seed that falls from a tree. 


There are two friends. When they are eating they are always crying. 
Rollers of cane mill. 


When the princess talks the door always opens. 
Tongue. 


It is big when it is young, it is big when it is old, but when middle- 
aged it is small. 
Shadow. 


When my lady goes for a walk the sampaga flower always opens. 
Umbrella. 


An old man walks on the street; he carries a piece of meat on his 
head. And what do you think of him? He shouts of his valor all the 
time. 

Cock. 


Two bony-backed twin brothers, each with four lean hounds — the 
hounds being born of the same litter — went boar-hunting upon a 
mountain covered with a thick forest. When the hunters reached a place 
near the top of the mountain they found where the boars had been 
rooting in the ground, and it was not long before the hounds bayed the 
animals. ‘‘Alas!’”’ said one of the hunters to his brother, “‘we brought 
neither bows nor spears; how shall we kill the game?” ‘“‘Stupid one,” 
replied the other brother, ‘‘what’s to hinder us from slaying the boars 
by pressing them between our hard backs?’ And they proceeded to 
slay them in that manner. 

Hunting lice upon the head. 

Explanation: The thumbs were the twin brothers, and the fingers the 

hounds. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BALLADS AND SONGS OF NEWFOUNDLAND. Edited by Elisabeth B. Greenleaf 
and Grace Yarrow Mansfield. Harvard University Press. 1933. 


The region along our Northern Atlantic coast has been rather slower than 
other regions to find chroniclers of its folk-song. This was not because of 
the barrenness of the field, it has now been demonstrated, but because 
the attention of collectors turned earlier to other sections of the country, 
such as the Virginias, the Carolinas, Kentucky, Texas. The days of com- 
parative neglect of the Northeast are now over. W. H. Mackenzie interested 
himself in Nova Scotia in The Quest of the Ballad, 1919, followed by his 
larger and more important Ballads and Sea Songs from Nova Scotia in 1928. 
Phillips Barry, Fanny H. Eckstorm and Mary W. Smyth brought out 
British Ballads from Maine in 1929. A collection of Vermont folk-song edited 
by Helen H. Flanders and George Brown appeared in 1931. Now comes 
the newest assemblage in the field, Ballads and Songs of Newfoundland, 
a work stimulated and guided, one suspects, by Professor Martha Beckwith 
of Vassar, for it is from the hands of two former Vassar students, Elisabeth 
B. Greenleaf and Grace Y. Mansfield. 

Mrs. Greenleaf is the chief collector and editor. She had her first experience 
in Newfoundland in 1920 as a summer volunteer teacher under Dr. Wilfred 
Grenfell. She gave her leisure time, during her stay in the isolated fishing 
village to which she was sent, to recording the folk-songs and folk-tunes that 
she heard there. Newfoundland and its life fascinated her and she returned 
to it when opportunity offered to continue and complete her work. Grace 
Yarrow, now Mrs. Mansfield, accompanied her to record the music, the two 
constituting the Folk-Lore Expedition of 1929, financed by Vassar College. 
The resultant volume is the ninth dealing with various phases of American 
folk-song to be issued in handsome format by the Harvard University Press. 

Nineteen of the ballads included in Mrs. Greenleaf’s volume are contained 
in the collection of English and Scottish traditional ballads by Professor 
F. J. Child, and the Newfoundland variants seem to preserve the older texts 
and manner with fair fidelity. Most of these nineteen are ballads widely 
known on this side of the Atlantic and available in many anthologies. 
Exceptions that deserve attention are The Bonnie Banks of the Virgie, O 
(Child’s Babylon) and The Unquiet Grave, these two recorded for the first 
time on this continent, The Beggarman (Child’s Hind Horn), printed but 
once before, and Young Barbour (Child’s Willie of Winsbury), of which 
American texts are rare. 

The mass of the Newfoundland pieces are of fairly late currency. The 
ancestry of the Newfoundlanders is prevailingly English, Scottish, and 
Irish, and hence their songs come mainly from the British Isles. Irish 
influence is especially strong. There are pieces from seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth century broadsides and very many from the nineteenth century. Of 
especial interest are the numerous local songs, mostly following Irish and 
English models. These record events of daily life, disasters at sea, and other 
incidents. The sea, it may be noted, plays a striking role in Newfoundland 
song, dominating the volume. The authors of many of these local songs are 
known or are still living. As regards sources of recovery, family tradition, 
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says Mrs. Greenleaf, is one important source. She adds that some songs 
are brought back from fishing and sailing voyages or are learned from other 7 
regions or from lumber camps. Of late phonographs have to be taken into 
account as giving currency to new songs, a fact that calls for vigilance on 
the part of collectors. Songs learned from records are hardly contributions 7 
to folk-song since the time element in transmission is important to folk- 7 
lorists. In all, the Newfoundland collection numbers nearly two hundred | 
pieces. For ninety-five of these tunes are included. 

In her Introduction Mrs. Greenleaf tells in zestful journalistic style of 7 
her life in Newfoundland, of how her songs were obtained, and of the singers 
and their ways. Mrs. Mansfield adds a note concerning the music of the 
songs, and there are some prefatory remarks by President MacCracken of 
Vassar. 

University of Nebraska. LOUISE POUND. 


THE PASTOURELLE: A Study of the Origins and Tradition of a Lyric Type. 
William Powell Jones. Cambridge, Massachusetts. Harvard University 
Press. 1931. Pp. xiv, 244. 


This elaborate survey of the pastourelle gives more space to the folk- 
versions than have any previous discussions. Jones devotes himself first 
to the question of origins. All the old texts are distinctly literary and con- 
ventional in their associations: the Old French and Provengal versions are 
from the hands of trouveres and troubadours and the medieval Latin ones 
are from those of goliardic poets. Without exception, the popular versions 
are of very recent date. Jones concludes that the variety and freedom of the 
popular tradition preserves the original vigor of the theme. The literary 
texts, although they stand at the beginning of our records, represent the 
conventionalizing of an earlier lost popular tradition. The point is a difficult 
one and supported by the lack of any very apt literary model on which 
medieval poets might have drawn. His analysis of ‘‘La Bergére et le Loup” 
(pp. 48—89) follows the technique of the Finnish method in the main and 
leads him to the conclusion that the popular versions represent the original 
idea better than the medieval Latin and French texts. 

Jones cites many parallels to the theme of the gallant baffled by a witty 
girl. These parallels increase the value of his work to the student of folk- 
lore. Marjorie Williamson has since studied the exemplum (p. 127, 
n. 1.) narrating how a nun tore out her eyes to repel unwelcome attentions 
(“Les Yeux Arrachés,’”’ Philological Quarterly, XI [1932], 149—62). He 
neglects references in the first note on p. 132, but then, the matter is some- 
what beside his purpose. ‘‘When the sea dries up’’ as a paraphrase for 
“never’’ (p. 150) is not necessarily popular. In his sketch of the English 
pastourelle (pp. 167ff.) he might have mentioned the children’s song, 
“Where are you going, my pretty maid?’’ Excellent is the survey of the 
French pastourelle (pp. 170ff.) where much difficultly accessible matter 
is brought together. The pastourelle in Germany is cavalierly dismissed 
(p. 167) with a sentence and a note. To the references on the ‘“‘Three Citrons”’ 
(p. 206) add W. Anderson ‘‘Novelline popolari sammarinesi,’’ Acta et Com- 
mentationes Universitatis Tartuensis, B, X (1927), Pt. 5, p. 12 No. 5. 

ARCHER TAYLOR. 
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